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B. Roueche • it is of a magnitude, 

17 i 7 V 7 1_ 1 V7 7: ^ ~~\ y o>^VaL=^omnft^^^ 7:7^ 7 - 7?t^ 
Some members of the class • it can be prevented or 

of local statistics for techniques applicable 

^l^^^b^^^fe^^Effl^lgsome^^^^ 
S^arTsbn wf^r&^ 

g^gx^al f igui^X TS^S&^i ^ KW^tt^M^ 

kindl-W^ 7 
many, public health per- summarizes seven categories: 
sonnel does this depart- 1. activities conducted on 
ment have? Is this ^ a community basis 

adequate for necessary -2. activities designed to 

7 g^bs^^^^S77^^^0 7 " ifS^^jy^irt^ 
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S 



I^OR-UNDERSTANDINGS^NI) 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



SUGGESTED^ TEACHINGyAIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



^practices reiateg^ 
defihi t ionj Af^^ 

oScSl^rth activiSi^s 



: dea^ 

ag0 



itegt 



-7. 



resj 
tegi 



1^1 iSpj^ff ip 1^ 



coimmini 



siXgrkj^Stat^^ 
-Heaitte^r iC^ 



- popt 
to 



to fc 



H|^i^ Rel^Mq^ships Among 



The iacj&Tijfih^ 

to the conservation of _ 
resources jyre the inte^ra^gijns 
^ iSn^ijKgHil^r^ 
ai^^rftcda^envird^^ : 1 



Disc_u§s What'M nie^"by (e.i^r 
tKe cons ei^at ion of^friafirfim Health ;| 
resources i- \ v^^y^^ " - 



:MA30R UNDERSTANDINGS 7\ND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



jihst aSce) : -; 



SUGGESTED-TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

- How ^Iqs e ly^^ do :th e s e : 
practices. 3^ 



^McCi^^Hi^^aHayl^^^ 




^tlie factors wl^^feafe ^r elated 
^t^o^Ke^ conserv^H^ 
fesoufces a^ 

^ jifin^ witir ft^^a^^ ; 
;.SiH^iclral eriyi¥ora^lri€s i^i^J _ 



^Wrl^^^gffl^g^pfi^ ^ 
^^SrS^Sl^fefry^^ 

i^lLe|e^^ 

^^^St^eSS^i^^^S^^^ 
Iffealjtft Or 

cSasis^pT^dp^c^^ - V 

A^^sl^t^yj^ijd^ 



Dis cuss what is meairfeby 
th% cpnsejn^ation o£%tun|m 
resources; ^ ^ ^ T^^ 



SUPPllEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 

disability:, and premature r 

.death:; : / ^ - 
3 ac^ivl t ie s. re 1 a ted t Oc the 

r^yp vilsi^^ 
^^jj^iyijt^ ^^pgj^ n^ 

5r^^®0^tater<eT(^sfc^^^^ 



6* 



S^P^lggisive health^^ 



JtSfSWiS:%^^7Sid^SS 
^ :fci ve^^^ 7 > V 

gcg^M^^^alt fepfb^^ i " ; 3 

:-^i^^^]fepj^Jem5^;re _^ 

v^Vi^ffigMS^Memrirt^ ^ 



and 



n^Mal^HIa^^^^ 
§ j4^^5:Wedi^^^ 

c_R¥|[ic^^^ . 
^^r:c|*gi:av0_c^^^^ 
^ c^M^ : / r 
V heaMfiM^^b related 

to I^fobdpm 

(G • L . ^der sph , GpiAmun ity 
^alth^ GKip ter^^ 3^^^ 



OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



MAUOR rUNDERSTANDINGS^AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



SUGGESTED;iTEAGHING^DS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



A. Shared; 
environment 



Invit e the pubMxJhealtli ^ 
^office* x)r ynemSe^Hoi^l^ 

^thl^r-iole^ 

^hef^enyiTOnmeAt . C r; ^ 



^WKat^gitiili^^ 



iMan^^^iajo^fi^&fe^?^^ 
.^^col^^^g^tEMst^^:^ ^^^ ^ 
^l^^n^ipf^vg^Bg^^^^ 
=]^fi^^^^he^ei^^^^^j^ 

^ia]|^y?6^h^KgM^^ 
aS:^^S|^^?^e|a^ 
^epeiideScyS^B^^ 

To^)fe^@taiS^^ ^ 

J ^^i^^diS^pt 

2. ff|ric^ultujpe^^^]^^^ 

4> tftfeqOSSa^jr 

of^he fo(>d^su^plJ^^ 
other vitai respurc^^^^^^^ 



Aspeji 
area 

eJ 

Pi 
3. Bi 

li 



Pi 

el 
ij 
11 
c\ 

i| 
PI 
al 



5. 



Environmental changes are 

n^ces^aj^ for imptpv^en^^^^ 
;^eteiifc^fie M<d^g^^ ih^ , 



Organ ize a ;pan^ ^dis cus - .gr e5l 
sion on the topic, "Can pi 
he il%§ cons ervat i on promot e ^^thM 
^r contribute to peace?'* heall 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS^^ A^ 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



T 6 aTc e jSt^^^ x^ 
cont^ro l^H^^^vi^^^ 

popula^j.^^growth 

^ the-gi^^y and 

othei^g^£@ resources. 

Environme^^r chan^^^^^ 
hecessaiy for iinprpvement in 
public he^lih arid^^^^^^^^^^^ in 
human Iqngggity^ \ '^ 



^UGGESTEDK f EACHINGMIDS^ 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Invite the pub lix Health 
officer or meifflSers^^^^^^^ 
staff; to clli^sj io discuss 
tlfeir ro 1 e iifii im^ 

^ti]^fTrjg^^i^ij^^M^^v^^ ----- 

(^S-^-iTs t^ 

?g:^5a£hMS^wt 
jTis^ehvi*^^ 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 

Aspect s of vthe environmen^^^^ 

are: - ? : r 



4^ 



ST 



i^K^^^n, noise, debri^^ 

JEx^gl^^ ^^igpggg^te^ 
apHl ^igl gl^al^f fWfs^^^ 

J^^g^:f£^g]|Sp51^^^ 

^^^^Igl^e^^^lS^J^^^^z 

^^^^^^^^^Sp^ifea^^^^ 
4Tffn rS^faec^^^ ^ 

ijjfog^^iWgi^f^McJ^ 

\^ft^^jBrg5?^^ 
^^^^^^g^^^^i^c^^^ 

iltfflcit^s^ - ^ 

-cllfonic Ji^ea^^^^^ 



Organize a pah^i d^^ rRresenfe e^^^ 

s r6n^ w^the^^ - ; grajtix^ 
iteaj^Sn^eiiN^ may IfraStto-^tuw ^ 

c^^cyft probleg^iftclu^fe: 

^ ^ j^tjerm^^iB^ to 



1. 



OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



EJfe^t^q|;^thV^ 
mlSi^ ^^ r^^ 



^ MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

ch^lesj^i ch 
K^wii^ai of en^^^^ntal JJ5^^ 



SUGGESTED TEACHING-AI^^^^^^ 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



SUPPLEj 




- V,/: V V \ ^ ♦ Chans 



;^^b^^20^ears . ^^^^ 




MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

^eViWl^^ added 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND UEARNING^C-HVITIES 



3:pamffi|^giu|ji^^ of life 
and lon^4vi$)^include 



improved: 
-quality ^Mg^is 
-quality 
and source!^ 
-control of enA^rx^nme^^ 
temperature t\^^^^;^£^ 
^o^nditioning a^glKfe^a^lng^ :^ 

^)ig3^s_ M^^C^V^ / ^ 

l^^^^^^^^lgsgn^^^^ ^ - 
-transpoi^^^^iijMtl^ - - 
-control ^ffiWi^pbsali 
products ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^on^ol of the^f^f^^^^'^ 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
- FOR TEACHERS 

air pollutants 
. wide :use of pesticide 
(ecological and genetic 

prpfel^SiisO^^ "V^— 
^^i^^^g^gan^i^yojti^ 
^^i ^j^y^ tj^^g^umS^^ 

.f no^^^Mi^^i?:^ 

^^^^p^^€iM:^el0^^ 
;.^us^^^^i|^j^g|i^[^^^ 

sJ^^giftfe^i^^^ilSg^^^^ 



1 



- commun i cat i ojis? sys t em^ 



Although man ^s liearhed to " 
deal more effective wit 
j^^at^^M^heal th i he has 
^^S^rfaf^^Jw threats such 
^^ollut^^^ the air he 
^isjfe^breat^PS^^ 



^^^^^^^ffchjM®^^ 
^^^i^^[Mn^^^S^?E4^.J. 
61^]§esr^^:man^^ 
-IgiSMffi^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
^^rg^jji^ agility /tp adapt 
^j^rat jecoiogiicat 1^ 
ISices ^ ^ 



Obt^ai^^ 

yG^>veTnm(^fcl^^ 
frid^vthe^^N^ ^tate 
Department; oj Health. 

Have a cbimittee of stu- 
dents cqn^jLle pertinent 
data re lat ed t 0 morbidity 
and mdocvtality for 
past 20 years ^ Maiyze ^ 
these data. Report to the 
class. ' 



i 



iERJCi 



OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



r30^ Envirq al He a It h 



A. WatgT^ 
1 .uses 



2. sources 



MAJOR UNDERSTAND! NGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNINa^TIVmES 

• What mbrbidit)^ and 
mortality changes ha^ 
occurred? WK)^? 

• Is man iii5>r6Ying his 
environment ? if 



SUF 



^W|tefeisHoh§^y3d^!h^^ 
^i]Dn|)drt^^ 
c^^^^^;„Ki^^^^ 
^increas ingv^?it^^;s^a^^ 



Hjyg student the 
^^at^^r^needs^^^^^ 



dwel 



lasl 



MaSjr^edsp^^ 

.^fecr^Sion^ / 
. iirigation - ; ^ , ^ 
.^ndj^rtrj^ -1 
. : domest ta use : cleans ing arid 

vcddli^^ 

or ^inyl^onment^^^^^ ^ \ 
. transpo^atipn - cpriyeyor 

for cdsppsal _o£ human arid 

industrialuwaste 
. air coriditioriiftg 
.fire extinguisher 



The source of water will vary 
depending upon its intended 
use. 



50 



3^oi9|62^^|^^^^nhfc 
usIs^achT^^ 
^tabulSte^a^ 

i^ulis^^^ji^i ^ 
other- students^^ a 
spi^ern^from :^ 
indiistiy to describe its 
uses of water > 



SO 
10 
20 
10 

Ninl 

ijrj 

rbtj 

add! 

in 

1961 

im 

2001 



Show the film 
RiddanQej (Colb^i >- 29 
min.) New York State Hejalth crsi 
Department. spri 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCERTS 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 



What morbidity and 

mortaiaty changes have 

occurred? Why? 

Is man iwprbving his 

environment? 



Water is-pg^jofej^ 5^ 
dMgprtant^^S^^ 

cSisSS&li^y^^i^^ii^^ 
Inti^^in ^^t fels^^pr litter 



H^i/e ^stiident^ 

^w^^f^^eSs of^etl^ 



Maifii(|^^j^|er: 
T^^recfSSfei^^ 



for: 



irrigatx^£^^ j . : _ 
indus^ 1^^^ 

domes tic ^u^^ cleansiiig and 

cooHng^ t^^pdy, 0 

or enyiTO5®(5ht ^ ^ ^ 

transposition - conveyor, 

for dis]|^o01 of human md 

industtiag^^ 

ai* coriidigibning 

fire extinguisher . 



Jl^ g Sea§ffi ^£S^gnj^k^^^^ 
tatHil^atfe^a§d 

il^iil'ts^wj^^ ^Mqs^ q^^^ " 

btiier^stud^ a 

s^jaker^^fec^^ 

industry 1:o describe Ms 

uses of water. ; 



^ pfewat erL u^ ^U5^p> 
>^|lH^^iI^r^day 4 s sl^iDfej^S^ f 

^^piiio w^ 



50 
10 
20 
10 



ccSramerce^ 5^ 
4e^kse,> etc^^ 



Ninrty^I^rcent of J.ndust]^ 
aiil^cpmnieix ^s^re-?^^ 
circui^te^^^^^ reused , and . 
returhed^^^ Al 1 waiter t^^^ f. -_- 
i^added togethijr , exp^^s^^edf 
in viterms of eadi person 
1965: 1700 gal lons/persor 
1930: 2^83 . " " n ^W^i 
2000: 21^6 " ff ff tiMt 



The source of water will vary 
depending ^on its intended ^ 
use* 



Show the £ilm Go_od_ 
RiMance^ (Go lor - 29 



Examples of water sources 
are: streams, lakes, 



min.) New York State Health cisterns, deep w^lls. 
Department. springs, and desalination. 



lERlC. 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 

3. protection of 
water 



MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
^ FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

Water for drinking-purposes 
needs to -b e protectreg^ &^ 
cont^ination and pqH 
bot h bcf are and raf ter treat - 



SUGGESTED TEACHING-AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Discuss and consider 
methods used to prbtect 
waters . ^ 
- How: is i t pro t ecteU 
;^ter^puri^ica^^ 



^^s^^^gte^ 
ofSQfeiwatSS^ 



Squi^d^^^J^^^^^^K^K^^^ 

Pxi^Vij^^ ^a| e i;^^5i|^y^r3i^ 
jtifiuSl3ty^nwrii^p^^^ 
si^naf persdft^^ ii^ ; 



Qhemi c^^^al^sis: ^r^_ i j^ri:-^ 
tifeSf is av^iJ^ib^ 7 
areas ^hisoifig^^^ 

Hhfeitth l)ep^i^ " ^ 



^ 

^Sgjprtife nt^oMi^^ 
^^^^mti^mainta^ 
^5|fflfeMatei^^v^ v 



^EiSdgau^^ 

^^i3^^^^ gl^^ g:g@|g 
^^^l^^Sensiiren^ ^ r~ 
^liofs^not 5b^^S^ 



5UPPLEMI 
Fd 

Sanitai 
tended 
of : whai^ 
Eregi 
rngs^ir 

(2) cheii 
(4) radi 

Ex^>feJ 



gefin^ghat 

gi|;^t^^r|t§^ tS ^ n^es 

Xggr. co^lmwn^^^^^ 

vrtlenw;ae;^soiirc^ 

^^iit jedp.^ d^^ ^ 

^tiutMry;^^ 

in po^BEu^ 

Visit the local waters 
^ilt^ation^lant, o!r>^Lsk 
the plant manager to^speak 
to the class. 



megt^^c 
Public 

Rll^rjmc 
irtffii 



See thei 
Bdreiau (I 
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lERLCi 



MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

Water for drinjfingjpui^ 
needs to be piptectejd-frpm 
contaminatioiTtean^ .poliutib^ 
both before OTdAvart treat- 
ment. * 



^eyeiy ^divid]^^ 



^niildlj^l^im^^ gjo fes^ 

sidnSl persiS^^ff : 



Chemical :aaa^^ for impuri- 
^toles is^ avaitf^^ Iriv mos t 
are^s^ t^r^ 

Health peparSmlnt . - 



SJUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 

AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES FOR TEACHERS 

Dis^s^a^d xpnsider SaniSap/r anal)^^ ^ 

methods us^d to protect tended ta ftirnish iyidence 

wati^r. : — pti^hple^pmOT 

- How is ^r^^ E^egignr^^ 

a^teir pun£i^^ ^^^^^^^^^^T^^i^^ ^ 

j5af^Jprte5c^?\^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^]^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^Hpmj^grsg^^ 

supply to ensure that it Public Works, Villages, 

3o<?feno^^ ^ 

; >\^^ >^r^ : V Districts, County Health 

r V ----- : : 



i:^ftn<B/A"a^ 

pHi^^di^w^ 
yguitcoiMffitt 

wh^^ a^§5uK^^as^ jgbns i^^SL^ 
pojl^^? ^de - 
pplMt^s^ jj|t^^ 
in^ polluted^ wate^ - 



i$e^ Se sQ^ee^?:^ 0-LpJCfdt 

^^jn^i^a^ - ^W^er : Kei^urces 
Bureau" 



Visit the loc^^^ 
f i 1 1 rat ion p 1 smt , ^ or asfe 
the plant m^ to speak 
to the class. 



1 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

A njumber of agenw 
both for the cleanigp^^pf ^^e^ 
ihg p 0 11 ut i on;jand: L^he ^reV0n- 
tron of new poliAit^ 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Malcei chart's hw the 
yari ousM6cal^^3t ate , 
and Eederai/ageg^ 
concern^ WitKv5|)rer^^ 
aniU^oi^^ 

pQ]^jut^n^^^^ ^ 



SUPl 



4. sources of 
poliution 



^ipjirce^^^^ 
lYoric 

nOcle^ ifeg^bfts^ ^^tin 

out; : ; " V V :r 

Domestic sources are /a primary 
factor in water p6$iutl6h; 



^Bligl^lJte^^ 



Use 4^5^ Ind| 

water ygom / thf l 

stDiirc^^ and ^ 4)1 

ftom i^PW p^^ tioij 

Have puprls cotfgct water ^ Sdml 

samp i es f rjbm vargyis wat< 

ix)urces a^ I> 

cotmty lab fbr^^ . 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



A number of iiage^ 

l3toth for ih(S!y;eanjj|)^of .^^xist- 

ing pp tl tit r qffi^d > t Ke^^eveh 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Make a; ch^^ 

v^oiis 4<>cal^Stal^ ^ 

aridvE^eral^^gc|iici(^ 

c&nceme^^wit^^^^ 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 



There lyre LS^gral niajor . 
s ources of^ajer pp llution in 
Ne^f^p^J^^e V 
(domestic^ ^^istii^- ^gSid / 
huciear weaggns testing fafl- 
out. 

Domestic sTpurces are a primary 
factor in water pollution. 



^i$j:nis^hi^^ pbtjjfv ^M^ ^^ 
^tfe^f3^;(^ef^ 

^S[^:He^^g3^n^[^^ - 

or delay effective 

legislation^ - - 

Us e mi c§>s copes r tp^exainine 

wa^efc^^;^ :sasp^ 
^urc^ig^^ ppWuti^n ^ai^ ^ 
irom^fenbvOTi^P^^ ^ 

Have pupils coUBcjt waf^r 
sa01i|i f^;im 
spur c^ aftd-^em^o^^t^ 
coufity lab for amfal^sis. 



Industry 

^t}^^pfgbl^s and i^ makd^ 

^oirie %p^l^ to tKe 

wateipSs^t is useS im:lu^: 
t . ^^(^1 tic w^art es , siK^^ ^ 
las^^Bm waslte, deter-^ ^- 
gqnts^ \hpu3efi61d grea 
^d oiis> eltc. 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

As the ntinbers of people 

incrjease ^ he ppllutip^ 

tot al environment increases r 



SUGGESTED TEACHING^IDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Have students research 
the causes^ of waterSpoUu- 
tion^m generi^ 
• |oiJdwyi€ws^ 

^^^^^^^^Ms> j^S^^ —_ 
^^^^^^tQgs^^^^i^ 



SUPPLEf 



2. 



3, 



indi 
ciall 
oi^l 
liesi 

iieSJl 



^a^ 

^^^^ 



^gij^Ldual^iM 



c^i^^^iS^Lti^ ; 
vtign^S^ute^^p!^^ 



^nuiutjP va cl^s rdt^j^^ion 
fegardiiigjt^ 

;i^iTte(^^ej^d^ 
VcpiVdil^iOTfe be^^ri- 
ri^edr What ^:an :ltudents 
do? - - 



^ :deWl 



3. 



4. 

5^ 



6. 



^ienti 
daSt^ 

^^^^ 

fepfcl 

and 

indus 



rStui 
meiit^ 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS-AND 
, FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

fis the numbers rOf people 
increase, the_p01utipn of the 
total environmeSt increases. 



^Aj^jdesire-^ f or^^g^ I 

[^g^gwsjiiaStea^ 

SSfiEfi^tltj^Sl^^^?^ 

^sf^ential m^^^ 

-to Ith^ prpbl^^^^^^ ^ 



^UGGESTED^^EACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

-Have student^ research^ - 
the causes ^pf water p^ 
ti^n in g^^^^^ 

. foilq^^ne^^ articles 

T rgg^gg^^he^^^^^s^^ 

^vS^e|Srg|gns^L^^5^ ; 

0gf c i al^^^ o^^ r 
caus^Sg^pb^^ 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 

2. industrial and coimner- 
cial wastes, such as 
oils/ chemi calSy alka- 
^ lies,: „^ps:^ , 

jiyy^gg^n^^tg^^^^ 
Stic 



JBr^i^aig^J^^di 

^tl^^^^ffigf^i^^^jL^pi: 
^ater^?pg]4&t^^ 

Intei^re^ cHanges^^^^^ 
ci^li^zgtionLthat^^ 
contil^tbdi^d^lv^^ 
taminatidn iri^^ ^ v 

coTOimity . - 

ConAictra cla^s disc^^^ 
regarding the typjs of^^^^ 
water pollutionvs 
have enco^imtei^dvf Hb^^^ 
th ese rcoiidi t i ons be ton- 
nected? What can students 
do? 
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ipi^aluaE^ ^ ^ 



lucts^ r 

4^^J^t^^6t^mfepr^^ 

^^^^^^IggJac t^^iwn 

'tpiHE^^^H^S^iS^^^ 7 
4 / ;tr%jiehd ous gTO of 

:c<)^ne_rce^^^^ miificipali- 

-^^ti^^?^^ - ^ f 

2 . r^idvtechi^^^ 
de^^^^^^^ / in^ 

^use pf ch^mc^ls , 
r|ticsr> pestr^ 

3 * _ : i^^ o f 

ment Lf^cirit^^^ 
d^te^^^^^ 

4 . ^e^atef d^^ 

5. i|an^% careK^^ 

i&X o£ ^onsidera^^ 
lack of values 

6. industiyl^^ 
respbnsibilit)^ in 
rjBtflrting some profits to 
m3.intaining the environ- 
ment: 



.5 



5^ 



1 

4 

I 

I 

fi 



OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING AGTmTIES 



SUPPL 

7. arl 

(? 
rej 

SI 

m 
m 

mm 
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5. eff ejcts- of wat^r 



recreation :^ ; 

V Beauty V ~-y ' ^ ~7 

Water for hipah ppi^pses mus t 
meet minimiM pfhysinca^^^^ 
ch emi cVl and bac t^^ log i cal 
standards in order to be safe . 



juAg^g a speaker ^^pn in- 
da§ t^;^ 0 j£heSd| parpen t - 

jj ^^H^rof a^o^^ 



Li^^stg^n to smd disg^ Pete 
$f eger * s watg^ pjSll^ipn 
sbn|> ^;%at IS 

Have a irepre s enta^^^ of 
the con s ej^at i on df gar t - 
giefrt yi^itr^^^ and 
^i^iusiS hov Atf ateX ^^j^lu- 
tipn affects wildldSe. 

Survey your community t o 
det ermine the _ef f <^cls o f 
po Uut i on on s uch tli^ng s 
as recreation, vd.W$ife and 
fish, water supply for- homes 
and industries, health, 
property values, *etc^ How 
can you improve conditions? 
How much do studeirg con- 
tribute to water pollution? 



sti 

■ foJ 

How^.wi 
eathi 
1. Thi 
lui 

— ^ 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



InJ 

col 

foi 

Itj 

yai 
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|i]RIC, 



MAdOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



SUGGESTED TEACH ING AI DS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



Water po llu^don , and the sub- 

^equenl^zsK^^age of 

water, ;af ^^ Sthej ^eye ^daj^ ^ 



^oi^int§reCt^p?Se^^^^^ 
the)^^m^i^l^^yt^ 
ways: / W " * ^ 

. healthy 
• recreation^ 
. econom)^ - . 

\ belauty . 

Water for htflnan -purposes must 
meet minimim^physical, 

chemical , land bac^^^ 
standards in order to be s^fe. 



Invite \a spe^aker from in- 

3d]us^t^^or^3P^ 
:6f ^piubri Cw; wo rks ^p^43^flis si 
:^o]SLu€i^5p^^^ 



^TslSlWiWsSfpr^yojS^ 

Listen to ariU discuss Pete 
Seeger*s water 
song. " What is its meaning 
for your cpnufiunity_?\ ^ 

Have a xepresentativ^ pf 
ths cpnservatiori depart- 
ment vis it^_ your cla^s.and 
dis cus s how w^t er pollu- 
tion affects wildlife* 

Survey your ccMniunity to 
detei^ine the effects of 
pol lutiqn oh such things 
as recreation, wildlife and 
fish, water supply for homes 
and industries, health, 
property values, etc. How 
can you improve conditions? 
How much dp students con- 
tribute tp water poilution? 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 

7. allowing fresh water 
(rain) to mix with al-: _ 
ready contaminated earth 
Mdy^ water 
8 .- governmental inadequacy^ 
^ :MMyipitfhes itaj ic^ 
^ " ^eSii hg^wi^h;:|^^ 
9.f^&p5iui^k 
^nw^i^sta^ 
^ropf^vt^ti^ undervv: 
st^lingV^ control , oi?^fv 
: fpTirth^^ . 

J^^^^t^:^llutiptr^a 

j^c^^^p§r^bfr:r - 

1^ ig ht^tL^ health, -Ppl 



^^F^^inat^iwithf^vi^©?^ 

-mt/^scpresT ^if disgases^?V 
"2, irvcr^a^^d costs., rt ; V" 
cpsts elach person more- 
^>r*pi4|ificati \ 

3. It lowers property 

- "^liies, making water 
frorttage a liability 
insteaci of an asset to 
Komejbwners . 

4. It" discourages industrial 
' exp^sion. Industry 

ne^ds clean water to 
operate . 

5. It discourages recrea- 
tional areas. Boating, 
swimming, and fishing 
are clean-water s^ports. 
With our population in- 
creasing in ntimbers 
each year, we need morey 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS^^D 
FUNDAMENTAL CGNGEPTS 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Discuss the consequences of 
a dwindling potabl^ water 
supply. 

Invite a representative 
fromva "cqi^ty^^^ 

POj^Ail^^^^at:^ 

tKe^fe^^ 

^he^^cbinminil^^ 

;Shpw ; th<2 f iTher^^^ter 

Have a -dcanMttee ^^^Se to 
^^stKandustri 
jSfgfiit^tijg^ 

!^s^K^:^^^^!r^^^^g^— 

JHa\r(§f^g^J^^ 

^0: legisl^ato^ indijcating 
how^^th^y feel ab^ 
poljlutaon^,^^^ 

wi^h reference to .^o^^l_ 
problems. InquirejaS: to 
what is being done f what 
isr plaffiied. J^: 

Organize and publicize 
cleanup pro j ects in^^recrea- 
tion water area^. 

Make pasters and 4tsprays 
cwiCerning^ the needv^p| 
avoid pollution practices 
and display them ifl^rypur 
school and commuhityV 

Write letters to your local 
newspaper calling attention 
to water pollution problems 
in the area. 



SUPPLE 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Discuss the consequences of 
a dwindling potable water 
supply. 

Invite a representative 
frpm a county he^t^j^gency 

^^Ke^li^ 

the coimunity:. : 

Show the _;film. The wafev 
Mound U8* -S- " : 

Have a> committee wr i te to 
locSl industries^ c^^^^^ 
iMoT^i^iQTi: on th^i ]r e fjp^^^ 

jH^i^stUdefiL^ 
to leg! si at or s itidicatin^ 
how they feel ^PLUt water 
pbllution, p|irt^ 
with reference to local_ 
problems^ Inquire as^to 
what is being done and what 
is plmined. 

Organize and publicize 
cleanup projects in recrea- 
tion water areas . 

Make posters and displays 
cohceiTiihg the need to 
avoid pollution practices 
and display them in your 
school and community. 

Wtfite letters to your local 
newspaper calling attention 
to water pollution problems 
in the area. 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 

not fewer, areas for 
recreation. 
6. It kills: fish and wild- 
life. Thousands of 
fish are VkiM^by^ 
4ij^on^njge^^prk:" 

^ ^^^b|^fi^>^5lib^ut^ 
y-- Jli*|?^Sl^5K^^ 

o^^pgriA^ig^ 

negrecty^j^fifivd^j^ 
oUr fiera^ag^ : ^ 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



There have been many law^^ 
passedy beginning: in 1800 *s , 
in the. United States to pro- 
tect the qualify of our waters • 



ffMtll 



B. Sewage tr^eatn^^^ 



^gr^glg^trgjt^^ 

^gi^^^gi^^^g^^^l^^^^^^ 
^ix@pi2^P^^^3^^^^@l^- 



JTie^iM^ p^iepps? 4fi ^eatjiigv 
^sewa|e^?i sjpr^^d^ 
^^disease amw^^ ^ 

ITie s3BC<ond^^ purpose i^ to - 
prpte6t tfe generals envirbiwnent 
from po^liution. 



The treatment of sewage is 
directed toward spli^^^^^ 
liquids, and bacteria. 



Municipal treatment of sewage 
may vai^ f roS sii^le removal 
of solid waste to cpinplete 
purification. 



Have the class study^theT-^^ 
list of key Federal^^aws 
protecting pur w^ter^^ \ 

- Have these: laws:|^f e^^^ 
sjicces s ful ijtjg ^ygnt^^ ,^ 

f-Jtngiglt^^ 
^ ifSMgltfi^newiaL^^^^^ be 
^^S^dfeWh^^ 

- How /cah%<mtH^^ more 
involved in^^p^^^^in^ 
dur^Waters fr^p]^ 



^Visj. t^^: s ewage treatm enfg ^ ^S.^gj 
pll^£in jyour^c@@ 

ir^ ^0li3L^^^ 
^th^ije^n^w i^pOT^ 

. secpndaiy; 6r^^^[^i^^^g5?^^M 
treiatmenl:^laiji^^^fa3gig? 

- Whyv Is^^ BJi^&^^^^^^^^^^ 
treatment? r^^y^^^^^^^^^ 

- Hbw^oes^^cat^^^^^^^^^W^ 
prevent water pp^^^:^f}^^^^p 
frbm its waste?? ^""^^^ 

Develpp^a chart qi^^ipi^miy^^^^ 
of the typical se>?^g^?^^^^5^5ggl 
treaibment processr.^^>T9^ny^ 
eiach stage. ^^ ^ fSu^m 

_- _ - - ^ : / >^ffift3j| 

Write a paper on Ikw pu^ 
streams, lakes, aj§ r^!6iysL ^ 
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* MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

There have been many laws 
passed, beginning in 1800*s, 
in the United States to pro- 
tect the quality of our waters. 



Rroger tT^ of sewage is 

iiecCssaiy^fpr each community 
fotihe p^^^^ of disease, 

<SaTnfe health, and 

grexen^^ environmental 

.^pllution. 

/Tffe primary purpose m treating 
sewage is to prevenc the spread 
disease among humans • 

The f ocbndary purpose is to 
protect the general environment 
from pollution. 



The treatment of sewage is 
directed toward solid matter, 
liquids, and bacteria. 

Municipal treatment of sewage 
may vary from sin5)le removal 
of solid waste to complete 
L cation. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Have the class study the 
list of key Federal laws 
protecting our waters. 

- Have these laws been 
successful in prevent- 
ing pollution? Explain. 

- Should new laws be 
passed? Why? 

- How can youth become more 
involved in protecting 
our waters from pollu- 
tion? 

Visit a sewage treatment 
plant in your community. 

- Describe the stages the 
sewage goes through for 
treatment. 

- What are some of the 
major problems in treat- 
ing this sewage? Are 
these new problems? 

- Is this a primary, 
secondary, or tertiary 
treatment plant? Explain 
why. Is it adequate 
treatment? 

- How does local industry 
prevent water pollution 
from its waste? 

Develop a chart or diagram 
of the typical sewage 
treatment process. Explain 
each stage. 

Write a paper on how our 
streams, lakes, and rivers 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 



See Appendix C for a listing 
of the key events in the 
Federal clear water programs. 



Sewage is the liquid wastes 
from household and commercial 
sources. Sewage must be 
"oxidized." The quantity of 
oxygen required in a given 
length of time to satisfy the 
chemical and biological oxi- 
dation demands of the sewage 
is known as the B.O.D. ^ 
(Biological Oxygen Demand). 



The treatmetit of sewage is 
directed toward five 
factors: (1) solids in 
suspension, (2) organic 
matter in suspension, 
(3) inorganic matter in sus- 
pension, (4) organic matter 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



C. Air and air 
pollution 



MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

Disposal of human waste will 
continue to become an in- 
creasing problem as the 
population continues to 
increase. 



Air pollution is the presence 
of substances in concentrations 
sufficient to interfere with 
the comfort, safety, or health 
of living things. 



Air pollution may result from 
natural activities as well as 
from man's activities. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

can or have become open 
sewers. 



What is air pollution? 
Identic the factors which 
cause air pollution. 

Read accoimts of what 

happened in one or more 

of the following cases: 

. Glasgow in 1901 

. Glasgow in 1925 

. The Meuse Valley of 

Belgium in 1930 
. London in 1948, 1952 
. Donora, Pennsylvania, in 

1948 

• New York in 1953, 1962, 
1963, 1966, 1970 

Conduct a class discussion 
of the natural types of 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

Disposal of human waste will 
continue to become an in- 
creasing^problem as the 
jiopulation continues to 
increase. 



Air pollution is the presence 
of substances in concentrations 
sufficient to interfere with 
the comfort, safety, or health 
of living things* 



Air pollution may result from 
natural activities as well as 
from man*s activities. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

can or have become open 
sewers . 



What is air pollution? 
Identify the factors which 
cause air pollution. 

Read accoimts of what 

happened in one or more 

of the following cases: 

. Glasgow in 1901 

• Glasgow in 1925 

. The Meuse Valley of 

Belgiun in 1930 
. London in 1948, 1952 
. Donora, Pennsylvania, in 

1948 

. New^York in 195.^, 1962, 
1963, 1966, 1970 

Conduct a class discussion 
of the natural types of 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
. FOR TEACHERS 

in solution, (5) bacteria. 
Primary treatment of sewage 
involves sedimentation of 
solid particles to the bottom 
of the clarifying tanks 
where action of anaerobic 
bacteria digest this 
material. Secondary treat- 
ment provides an environment 
in whidi the effluent comes 
into corit act with air so that 
aerob ic bact eria can oxidize 
material and thus reduce the 
oxygen demand of the sewage. 
Chlorine is used to de- 
contaminate the effluent by 
destroying any bacteria that 
may remain. The final 
effluent is then poured into 
some kind of body of water. 

Air pollution is not only a 
hazard to the health of 
people but also contributes 
to millions of dollars 
of cost in damage to prop- 
erty,^ wildlife, and plants. 
Air pollution^ which has 
been accelerated by tech- 
nology, is concentrated 
chiefly in urban areas. 



Natural sources of air 
pollution include fog, dust. 



i 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS-AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



1, causes of air 
pollution ~ 



The increase in population^ 
which results in increase in 
human act i vi t ies , is t he chi e£ 
cause of air pollution — "to 
live is to pollute." 



Automobile exhaust is the chief 
offender regarding irritating 
smog« 

The dynamic growth of the U.S* 
econon^ has brought an accom- 
panying increase in air pollu- 
tion. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

aijr pollution that the 
students have encountered. 

Write to local and State 
health departments for in- 
formation on natural pollu- 
tants . 

How does pollution aggra- 
•vate" allergic reactions? 

Have students: 

1. Make con5)bsite lists of 
air pollutidfi sources, 
starting with their 
home, their neighbor- 
hood, then on to the 
cbimmanity, the region, 
the country. ' 

2. Make a study, possibly 
taking pictures, of the 
effects of cars and 
trucks on the air. 

3. Make a study of their 
neighborhood, community, 
city, etc., listing 
industrial sources of 
pollution. 

Develop posters for place- 
ment in the community that 
explain the sources of 
air pollution. 

Invite speakers from local 
and State health agencies, 
government, and industry to 
describe their problems 
with air pollution and 
possible solutions. Can 
students help? How? Why? 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



The increase in population, 
which results in increase in 
human act ivit ies , is the chief 
cause of air pollution — • "to 
live is to pollute." 



Automobile exhaust is the chief 
offender regarding irritating 
smog. 

The dynamic growth of the U.S. 
economy has brought an accom- 
panying increase in air pollu- 
tion. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

air pollution that the 
students have encountered. 

Write to local and State 
health departments for in- 
formation on natural pollu- 
tants. 

How does pollution aggra- 
vate allergic reactions? 

Have students : 

1 . Make composite lists of 
air pollution sources , — 

starting with their 
home, their neighbor- 
hood, then on to the 
community, the region, 
the country. 

2. Make a study, possibly 
taking pictures, of the 
effects of cars and 
trucks on the air. 

3. Make a study of their 
neighborhood, community, 
city, etc., listing 
industrial sources of 
pollution. 

Develop posters for place- 
ment in the community that 
explain the sources of 
air pollution. 

Invite speakers from local 
and State health agencies, 
government, and industry to 
describe their problems 
with air pollution and 
possible solutions. Can 
students help? How? Why? 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 

salt spray, volcanoes, and 
pollens. 



Sources of pollution related 
to man activities are 
(1) home — heating, cook- - 
ing, waste incineration and 
fireplaces; (2) transporta- 
tion — motor vehicles, 
ships, railroads, and air- 
planes; (3) manufacturing 
and processing — gases, 
solids, and odors; (4) radio- 
active emanations. 



Every year automobiles bum 
more than 70 billion gallons 
of gasoline and consuniption 
increases by 4 percent 
annually. 

The amount of electric 
power produced in the United 
States has increased SO fold 
in the last 50 years and 
will double again in the 
next decade. Four-fifths 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



SUI'PLE 



Air pollution may come from 
manufacturing processes which 
use chemicals as well as those 
which manufacture chemicals. 



Discuss changeij in civili- 
zation that have contrib- 
uted to air pollution. 

Use vacuum cleaners covered 
with filter paper to test 
the extent of air pollution 
in various parts of the 
commtmity. 

Use this and informatibn 
from various students to 
construct a commi^^^ 
pollution map. 

Refer to the laboratory ^ 
manual: "Air Pollution: 
Experiments for Junior and 
Senior High School Science 
Classes." Air Pollution 
Control Association, 4400 
5th Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15213. 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



Air pollution may come from 
manufacturing processes which 
use chemicals as well as those 
which manufacture chemicals. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Discuss changes in civili- 
zation that have contrib- 
uted to air pollution. 

Use vacuum cleaners covered 
with filter paper to test- 
the extent of air pollution 
in various parts of the 
community. 

Use this and information 
from various students to 
coTistru^t ~a community . 
pollution map. 

Refer to the laboratory 
manual : "Air Pol lut ion : 
Experiments for Junior and 
Senior High School Science 
Classes." Air Pollution 
Control Association, 4400 
5th Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania . 15213. 



See: The modem miaemae 
published by Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Coxcspdxiy. 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 

of this electricity is pro- 
duced by fuel ^burning power 
plants which discharge into 
the air millions of tons of 
sulfur dioxide, a highly 
irritating arid harmful con- 
taminant. 

Each American produces more 
than 4 pounds /of rubbish per 
day. The most prevaljent 
method of ^^^^^^^^ 

burning, which produces con- 
taminants even under the 
best conditions. 



Source: "Clean Air for 
Your Community." U.S. 
Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Publica- 
tion #1544. 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

Critical air pollution 
episodes are often the result 
of weather conditions that 
result in a "thermal in- 
version*" ' 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Contact local health 
department, weather 
station, or air pollution 
center to find out about 
air pollution problems in 
your commimity. Compare 
this information with your 
observations. 



SUPPL 
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2. effects of air 
pollution 



Man's health is dependent upon 
the availability of clean air. 



In d^ 
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air. 



Polluted air may have immediate 
as well as long-range effects 
on man's health. 



The effects of air pollutants 
on the health of an individual 
include respiratory conditions, 
irritation of the mucous mem- 
branes, gastrointestinal 
disturbance, and circulatory 
conditions. 



Compare the respiratory 
disease rates in geographic 
areas which have low levels 
of air pollution with those 
of high levels of pollu- 
tants. (Consult with the 
local health officer for 
data.) 

Have students identify the 
specific health conditions 
which may result from air 
pollution. 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

Critical air pollution 
episodes are often the result 
of weather coiiditions that, 
result in a "thermal iii- 
version." 



Man's health is dependent upon 
the availability of clean air. 



Polluted air may have immediate 
as well as long-range effects 
on man's health. 



The effects of air pollutants 
on the health of an individual 
include respiratory conditions, 
irritation of the mucous mem- 
branes, gastrointestinal 
disturbsmce, and circulatory 
conditions. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Contact local health 
department, weather 
station, or air pollution 
center to find out about 
air ppllution problems in 
your community. Compare 
this information with your 
observations.' 



Conpare the respiratory 
disease rates in geographic 
areas which have low levels 
of air pollution with those 
of high levels of pollu- 
tants. (Consult with the 
local health officer for 
data.) 

1 

Have students identify the 
specific health conditions 
which may result from air 
pollution. 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 

Ordinarily, air movement 
causes a dispersal of warm 
surface air into the colder 
upper atmosphere where the 
concentration of contaminants 
becomes diluted. With 
stable weather conditions , a 
thermal inversion occurs. 
The usual stratification of 
air is reversed. Warm air 
in the upper atmosphere 
forms like a lid over the 
CO 1 der^ ai f ne ar t Re^art h Vs 
surface, preventing pollu- 
tants from rising. i 

In different parts of the; 
world, as well as the United 
States, illness and death 
have resulted from polluted 
air. 

So far as health is con- 
cerned, the effects of 
ordinary concentrations of 
air pollutants are subtle, 
but real. While air pollu- 
tion never appears as a cause 
of' death on a death certif- 
icate, medical research im- 
plicates it. Polluted air 
does its damage slowly and 
in small doses, so that its 
effects are difficult to 
pinpoint. But statistics 
show a steady, steep in- 
crease in the incidence of 
such respiratory diseases 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
OUTLINE OF CONTENT FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES ^ 



SUPPLE 



Air pollution causes severe 
economic losses in terms of 
property damage. 



Develop a bulletin board 
display with regard to air 
pollution locally. 
Include: 

. Effects on health 
7 S our ces of po 1 1 uCi on 
. Programs underway 
. Damage to property 
. Economic loss 



Invite a representative 
from the Environmental 
Conservation Department 
to discuss the effects of 
pollution of all kinds on 
plant and wildlife. 



3. prevention and 
control of air 
pollution 



It is urgent that all commu- 
nities recognize early their 
air pollution problems and . 
potentials and begin steps to 
prevent or alleviate them. 



Have students "invent" 
devices or methods they 
think will help to alle- 
viate or to prevent further 
pollution of the air. 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 



Air pollution causes severe 
economic losses in terras of 
property damage. 



Develop a bulletin board 
display with regard to air 
pollution locally. 
Include: 

. Effects on health 
. Sources of pol lution 
* Programs underway. 
. Damage to property 
. Economic loss 



as asthma, bronchitis, and 
emphysema. Urban areas with 
the dirtiest air have the 
greatest incidence of these 
diseases. 

Polluted air brings constant 
annoyances - dirty window- 
sills, gritty skin, and 
dingy surroundings. Pol- 
luted air also results in 
economic losses. Houses 
must be repainted more 
frequently, clothing and 
draperies get dirty and 
wear put sooner, and plants 
die. 



It is urgent that all commu- 
nities recognize early their 
air pollution problems and 
potentials and begin steps to 
prevent or alleviate them. 



Invite a represent cxve 
from the Environmental 
Conservation Department 
to discuss the effects of 
pollution of all kinds on 
plant and wildlife. 



Have students ''invent" 
devices or methods they 
think will help to alle- 
viate or to prevent further 
pollution of the air. 



Some losses are less evi- 
dent. Tires crack and wear 
out faster. Iron and steel 
rust more quickly. Silver- 
ware is perpetually tar- 
nished. Even miles from 
the nearest city, crops may 
Jbe damaged by air from 
urban areas. 

Air pollution controls must 
have two major aims: 

1, Control of (old) current 
sources of pollution by 
installation of necessary 
equipment to prevent pol- 
lutants from being re- 
leased into the air. 

2. Prevention of new sources 
of pollution by standards 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



Air pollution and abatement 
activities are being conducted 
by public and private health 
agencies, and by groi^)? of 
concerned citizens. 



Because air moYement is not 
confined within the borders of 
cities, counties, and states, 
air pollution control neces- 
sarily involves widespread 
cooperation. 



t 
c 
f 



Have students find out the 
State and local ordinances 
which pertain to air pollu- 
tion. 

- Are they enforced? 

- How are they enforced? 

- Are these single efforts 
to conform,- or are 
several factions of the 
community cooperating? 

Investigate and make a list 
of all the agencies, public 
and private, concerned with 
air pollution. Show the 
film. Air -pollution - 
everyone^ 8 prohlem. 



2. 



3. 



The Clean Air Act authorized 
the use of Federal grant funds 
to help meet the costs of 
establishing, developing, or 
improving control programs in 
states and cities. 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 



Air pollution and abatement 
activities are being conducted 
by public and private health 
agencies, and by groiq)s of 
concerned citizens* 



Because air movement is not 
confined within the borders of 
cities, counties^ and states, 
air pollution control neces- 
sarily involves widespread 
cooperation. 



The Clean Air Act authorized 
the use of Federal grant funds 
to help meet the costs of 
establishing, developing, or 
improving control programs in 
states and cities* 



Have students find out the 
State and local ordinances 
which pertain to air pollu- 
tion, 

- Are they enforced? 

- How are they enforced? 

- Are these single efforts 
to conform, or are 
several factions of the 
conanunity cooperating? 

Investigate and make a list 
of all the agencies, public 
and private, concerned with 
air pollution. Show the 
film. Air pollution - 
everyone problem*- 



that require air pollution 
control devices in new 
factories, industries, etc* 

Agencies : 

1 * Local 

In New York State, Action 
for Clean Air Committees 
on the local level are 
organizing to combat air 
pollution, 

2* State 

The New York State 
Department of Environ- 
mental Conservation and 
various representative 
air pollution organiza- 
tions from surrounding 
states are cooperatively 
working for the abatement 
of air pollution* 

3* Federal 

The Federal goveimment 
through the Clean Air Act 
provides assistance to 
State and local govern- 
ments for abatement of 
air pollution activities* 

Federal Clean Air Act 
The National Air Pollut ion 
Control Administration 
provides tedinical assistance 
to State and local agencies 
to resolve specific technical 
problems or to plan effective 
control programs* Some 
State agencies are in a 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



SUPn 



It is in^ortant for us to start 
thinking in terms of recovering 
and re-cycling more of the air 
polluting particles, gases, 
vapors, and fumes* 



Conservation now is important 
to the health, well being, and 
prosperity of the earth* s 
future inhabitants. 



Visit a local power gener- 
ating station and determii^ 
the rate of flow ^cf^^gases 
in the stack, exit tem^ 
perature, and the percent 
content of sulfur dioxide. 
Compute loss of SO2 per 
year. 

: Discuss: 

Will our wastefulness 
result in a denuded "plmiet 
for earth's inhabitahts 
to inherit 1 , 000 , or 100 
years from now? 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 

FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 



It is important for us to start 
thinking in terms of recovering 
and re-cycUng more of the air 
polluting particles., gases, 
Viapors, |uid fumes. 



Conservation now is important 
to the health, well being, and 
pirosperity of the eaith*s 
future inhabitants. 



Visit a local power gener- 
ating station and detennine 
the rate of flow of gases 
in the stack, exit tem- 
perature, and the percent 
content of sulfur dioxide. 
Compute loss of SO2 per 
year. 

Discuss: 

Will our wastefulness 
result in a denuded planet 
for earth's inhabitants 
to inherit 1,000, or 100 
/ears from now? 



position to provide thi-j 
same form of assistance. 

Our present technology 
makes it possible to recover 
about 99 percent of 
particles in a gas stream, 
but some gases, unless in 
concentrated mixtures, can- 
not be recovered economical- 
ly. 



Kecovery and re- eye ling 
would permit conservation 
^ofjnany natural resources 
for the use of future 
generations. Every* po md 
of sulfur dioxide that can 
be recovered and recycled 
as sulfuric acid will leave 
h pound of elemental sulfur 
in the earth for future 
generations. 

The Federal Clean Air Act 
also provided for certain 
kinds of Federal control 
power. The Secretary of 
the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare may 
initiate control action, for 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
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D. Solid wastes 



Solid wastes include such 
things as garbage, paper con- 
tainers, metal containers, 
plastic containers, and all 
those things which man has 
used and no longer wishes to 
retain. 



Show and discuss the film, 

j^he day they burned the - 
dump* 



The responsibility of control- 
ling refuse disposal and 
assuring proper handling in the 
communities lies in the hands 
of certain agencies, with co- 
operation of community members. 



Show the film, A survey of 
refuse disposal methods* 



Have students do a survey 
of their community to find 
out sources of solid waste. 
Canvass. stores, biasinesses, 
industries, and homes. 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 



Solid wastes include^such 
things as garbage, paper con- 
tainers, metal containers, 
plastic containers, and all 
those things which man has 
used and no longer wishes to 
retain^ 



Show and discuss the film. 

The day they burned the 
dump^ 



example, if pollution arises 
in one State and endangers 
the health or welfare of 
persons in another State. 
This Federal power is in- 
tended to supplement that 
of State and local govern- 
ments by providing a means 
of resolving problems of 
difficult interstate 
metropolitan areas. 

An amendment to the Federal 
Clean Air Act also authorized 
control of emissions from 
new motor vehicles, 
beginning with 1968 models. 

As society and technology 
have developed there has 
been a great increase in 
the use of throwaway con- 
tainers, paper, plastic 
disposal items, etc., so 
that the volume of rubbish 
has mushroomed. 



Show the film, A survey of 
refuse disposal methods. 



In order to find a way to 
control and handle disposal 
wastes, we must first have 
some idea of the sources 
of these wastes. 



The responsibility of control- 
ling refuse disposal and 
assuring proper handling in the 
communities lies in the hands 
of certain agencies, with co- 
operation of community members. 



Have students do a survey 
of their community to find 
out sources of lolid waste. 
Canvass stores, businesses, 
industries, and homes ♦ 



Major classes of refuse : 
Garbage: food and market 
wastes 

. Combustible rubbish 
- paper 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS SUPPLI 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



Estimate the percentage of 
the community total 
tonnage that each of the 
sources represents, and 
record the types of wastes 
each contributes. 



One substantial problem, 
facing us in the future is 
that of space travel and dis- 
posal of wastes in space. 



Find out who is responsible 
for refuse removal and 
disposal in your community. 
Investigate the approximate 
total tonnage of refuse 
per year for your communi- 
ty, and work this out on 
a per capita basis*. If 
records are available, do 
the same thing for, say, 
1950 and 1940. Discuss 
the implications of the 
results . 



Discuss: Why the space 
environment is considered 
hostile to man. 
Write to NASA for MSA 
fact sheets^ and for 
specific information on • 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



One siabstantial problem 
facing us in the future is 
that of space travel and dis- 
posal of wastes in space. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Estimate the percentage of 
the community's total 
tonnage that each of the 
sources represents, and 
record the types of wastes 
each contributes. 



Find out who is responsible 
for refuse removal and 
disposal in your community. 
Investigate the approximate 
total tonnage of refuse 
per year for your communi- 
ty, and work this out on 
a per capita basis. If 
records are available, do 
the same thing for, say, 
1950 and 1940. Discuss 
the implications of the 
results. 



Discuss: Why the space 
environment is considered 
hostile to man. 
Write to NASA for MSA 
fact sheets^ and for 
specific information on 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 

- cartons 
^boxes 

- tree branches 

- leaves 

- plastics 

. noncombustible nibbish 

- metal 

- tin cans 

- bottles 

- ashes 

Methods of collection of 
garbage and refuse: 

1. public - community 
service; public works 
department 

2. private - private agency; 
contractor (licensed by 
local government) 

A partial solution to tfie 
problem is to reuse con- 
tainers or recycle con- 
tainer materials as a means 
of reducing the amount of 
solid waste for disposal. 
Aluminum, steel, paper, and 
glass can all be recycled. 
Glass, fcr example, has 
been crushed for use as a 
road construction material. 

Obtain from National Aero- 
nautics and Space Adminis- 
tration the pamphlet MSA 
FaatSs Vol. Ill, No. 5, for 
background material on 
structuring of a closed en- 
vironment in space travel. 



i 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



E. Pesticides 



In our society, the iise of 
pesticides has become wide- 
spread in various forms of 
agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry. Intelligent use 
ensures an adequate supply of 
safe-to-eat, nutritious food 
for man and animal. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

the problems of traveling 
in a closed system. 
Discuss: 

a. How will man react to 
conditions of a closed 
system, e.g. close 
confinement, long 
periods of solitude and 
weightlessness:. 
Investigate possible 
systems for recycling of 
waste products and reuse 
of raw materials. See 
variotis NASA fact sheets. 

Discuss why, in many cases, 
man has felt it necessary 
to leave debris in space. 
Use exaii5>le of lunar 
landings, and the dis- 
carding of a whole 
vehicle. 

Discuss how this practice 
might affect future space 
travel, endangering other 
missions. 

Invite a NASA representa- 
tive to discuss how, this 
problem might be solved. 

Have students compile a 
list of commonly used 
pesticides. Visit a feed 
and grain store. Invite 
a county agricultural agent 
to come and speak. Write 
to various county. Federal, 
or State agencies. 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



In our society, the use of 
pesticides has become wide- 
spread in various forms of 
agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry. Intelligent use 
ensures an adequate supply of 
safe-to-eat, nutritious rood 
for man and animal. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

the problems of traveling 
in a closed system. 
Discuss: 

a. How will man react to 
conditions of a closed 
system, e.g. close 
confinement, long 
periods of solitude and 
weightlessness. 
Investigate possible 
systems for recycling of 
waste products and reuse 
of raw materials . See 
various NASA fact sheets. 

Discuss why, in many cases, 
man has felt it necessary 
to leave debris in space. 
Use example of lunar 
landings, and the dis- 
carding of a whole 
vehicle. 

Discuss how this practice 
mght affect future space 
travel, endangering other 
missions. 

Invite a NASA representa- 
tive to discuss how this 
problem might be solved. 

Have students compile a 
list of commonly used 
pesticides. Visit a feed 
and grain store. Invite 
a county agricultural agent 
to come and speak. Write 
to various county. Federal, 
or State agencies. 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 

Space travel presents two 
different related problems: 

1. When traveling in space 
in a closed system, there 
must be life support 
systems that take care 

of refuse disposal and 
provide for the needs of 
the organisms in the 
closed system. 

2. As man travels in space, 
some of his equipment 
becomes useless. Thus, 
the disposal of this 
equipment on the lunar 
surface, in orbit around 
a body, or simply float- 
ing in space may become 
an eventual , serious 
problem. 



Definition : According to 
Webster's Dictionary, a 
pest is any plant or animal 
whidi is detrimental to man. 
Therefore, the use of the 
term pesticide will appro- 
priately include the 
diemical compounds that 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

There are real values as well 
as potential dangers involved 
in the use of pesticides* 

There is an increased concern 
by segments of our society 
about the possible contamina- 
tion of livestock, vegetation, 
and natural resources by pesti- 
cides. 



Hazards to health may occur 
through: 

- accidental exposure 

- inhalation 

- ingestion 

It is becoming increasingly 
clear that pesticides are a 
risk to animal and plant life, 
and, most important, to man. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Assemble and summarize 
current reports regarding 
pesticides from magazines 
and professional periodi- 
cals. Analyze their 
statements about the 
effects of pesticides on 
soil, crops, fruit, and 
humans . 

Invite a farmer who uses 
pesticides to come and 
explain to the class why 
he feels it is necessary 
to use them. 

Investigate the current 
worldwide food shortage 
and the role that pesti- 
cides can play in in- 
creasing food production. 

Read Silent spring by 
Rachel Carson, or at least 
some significant portions 
of it, and discuss in 
class. 

Read some scientific 
critiques of Silent apvivg 
and discuss. 

Refer to each of the 
following sources written 
by Louis Bromfield: 

- From my experience 

- Pleasant valley 

- Malabar fam 

- Out of the earth 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

There are real values as well 
as potential dangers involved 
in the use of pesticides. 

There is an increased concern 
by segments of our society 
about the possible contamina- 
tion of livestock, vegetation, 
and natural resources by pesti- 
cides . 



Hazards to health may occur 
through: 

- accidental exposure 

- inhalation 

- ingestion 

It is becoming increasingly 
clear that pesticides are a 
risk to animal and plant life, 
and, most important, to man. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Assemble^ and summarize 
current reports regarding 
pesticides from magazines 
and professional periodi- 
cals. Analyze their 
statements about the 
effects of pesticides on 
soil, crops, fruit, and 
humans . 

Invite a farmer who uses 
pesticides to come and 
explain to the class why 
he feels it is necessary 
to use them. 

Investigate the current 
worldwide food shortage 
and the role that pesti- 
cides can play in in- 
creasing food production. 

Read Silent spring by 
Rachel Carson, or at least: 
some significant portions 
of it, and discuss in 
class. 

Read some scientific 
critiques of Silent spring 
and discuss.. 

Refer to each of the 
following sources written 
by Louis Bromfield: 

- Prom my experience 

- Pleasant valley 

- Malabar farm 

- Out of the earth 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 

serve as - insecticides, 
fungicides, herbicides, 
rodenticides, fumigants, 
and general pesticides. 

Contribution to Agriculture 
and Nutrition : 
A greater variety of food- 
stuffs, elimination of 
"seasonal foods" broad 
choice of meats, vegetables, 
and fruits the year 
around. This diversity has 
reduced incidence of endemic 
goiter, protein malnutri- 
tion, scurvy, and rickets. 

It is an acknowledged fact 
that chemical pesticides 
of high toxicity are used 
with more thought to the 
case of solving the immediate 
agricultural problems than 
the possible damage that 
might result to man and 
other life. 



Caution for use in home ; 

1. Consider all household 
pesticides as poison. 

2. Do not stockpile pesti- 
cides. 

3. Read labels and follow 
instructions. 

4. Be conservative in use. 

5. When spraying, remove or 
protect all food, and 
remove pets from the area. 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



The problem of control and 
restrictions on the use oY 
pesticides remains extremely- 
critical and unsolved. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Have a debate on the 
desirability of limiting 
the tise of pesticides, 
(Before the debate have 
cl^s develop criteria for 
judging soundness of 
facts.) 

After the debate, have 
students write a paragraph 
on whether or not they 
would permit the use of 
pesticides, and citing 
reasons for their posi-- 
tions. 

Discuss t Can a compromise 
be made between widespread 
use and controlled use of 
pesticides? 

Have students, using eco- 
logical principles, devise 
a procedure for evaluating 
a pesticide before it is 
put into widespread use. 
Include a list of those 
characteristics which a 
pesticide must have in 
order to be effective and 
not harmful. 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



The problem of control and 
restrictions on the use of 
pesticides remains extremely 
critical and unsolved. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Have a debate on the 
desirability of limiting 
the use of pes.ticides. 
(Before the debate have 
class develop criteria for 
judging soundness of 
facts.) 

After the debate, have 
students write a paragraph 
on whether or not they 
would permit the use of 
pesticides, and citing 
reasons for their posi- 
tions* 

Discuss: Can a compromise 
be made between widespread 
use and controlled use of 
pesticides? 

Have students, using eco- 
logical principles, devise 
a procedure for evaluating 
a pesticide before it is 
put into widespread Xxse. 
Include a list of those 
characteristics which a 
pesticide must have in 
order to be effective and 
not harmful. 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 

6. Wear a mask to prevent 
inhaling mist 

7. Do not spray near an 
open flame. 

8. Do not smoke, while using 
spray. 

9. Bathe exposed parts of 
body after spraying. 

10. Use common sense when 
spraying . (Consumer 
Reports, July 1963) 



No one agency is able to 
handle the complex problems 
inherent in the use of 
pesticides. Decisions re- 
garding their use must be 
made in the light of 
knowledge in public health, 
toxicology, agriculture, 
fish and wildlife manage- 
ment, forestry, water, farm 
technology, and soil science 
and management. 

Recommended reading for 
teachers: Health needs in 
ottr environment, 1964. 
National Health Forum, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
March 9-11* National 
Health Council, 1970 Broad- 
way, New York, New York* 
(Free) 
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Major understandings and 
fundamental concepts 

Rats and other rodents are a 
major environmental health 
problem especially in the 
ghettos of our large cities. 

There is a constant and 
urgent need to be continuously 
alert to the extent and 
dangers of infestation by 
rats • 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Suggested readings: The 
Plague on uSj by Smith. 

Why is the control of 
rodents important? 

Identify the health . 
hazards related to rodents* 

How are rodents extermi- 
nated in residences? How 
can we prevent their 
return? Use local Rodent 
Control personnel as 
speakers. ; 

Suggest or arrange clean- 
up via mass media or 
neighborhood councils. 

Visit the Health Depart- 
Jient to determine program 
efforts; the responsible 
source of funds:- local. 
State, Federal funds. 

JMagazine - "Urban Society," 
published by high school 
students in Brooklyn may 
be a model for other stu- 
dent projects regarding 
surveys of housing prob- 
lems, garbage, refuse 
problems, and rat problems, 
etc. , in their own 
neighborhoods. 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 

FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 



Rats and other rodents are a 
major environmental health 
problem especially in the 
ghettos of our large cities. 

There is a constant and 
urgent need to be continuously 
alert to the extent and 
dangers of infestation by 
rats . 



Suggested readings: The 
Plague on us^ by Smith. 

Why is the control of 
rodents important? 

Identify the health 
hazards related to rodents. 

How are rodents extermi- 
nated in residences? How 
can we prevent their 
return? Use local Rodent 
Control personnel as 
speakers . 

Suggest or arrange clean- 
up via mass media or 
neighborhood councils. 

Visit the Health Depart- 
ment to determine program 
efforts; the responsible 
source of funds: local. 
State, Federal funds. 

Magazine - "Urban Society," 
published by high school 
students in Brooklyn may 
be a model for other stu- 
dent projects regarding 
surveys of housing prob- 
lems, garbage, refuse 
problems, and rat problems, 
etc. , in their own 
neighborhoods. 



Refer to "Rodent Educa- 
tion" — Curriculum and 
film available from the 
New York State Health 
Department, 84 Holland 
Avenue, Albany, New^ York. 

Rodents include all animals 
belonging to the order _ 
rodentia - squirrels, rats, 
mice, prairie dogs. A 
vector transfers pathogens 
from rodent to man. Control 
of rats is important in 
public health practice. 
Examples of some diseases 
transmitted by rats are: 
Murine typhus: rat-rat- 
flea-man , 
Bubonic plague: rat-^St:- 

flea-man 
Weil's disease: (in- 
fectious jaundice) urine 
of rat 

Salmonelliosis: feces of ' 
rat and house mouse 

Kat bite fever: bacteria 
via bite 

Rickettsial pox: house 
mouse-mite-man 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



Discuss career possibili-. 
ties in sanitation/environ- 
mental control. 

Show and discuss the film: 
Vandals of the night. 

What is the extent of the 
rodent problem in our 
cities? 



F, Noise pollution Noise is any disturbing sound 

• that may interfere with work, 
comfort, or rest. 

Sounds under certiun condi- 
tions may be both physically 
and psychologically harmful, 
particularly when exposure 
is continuous. 



Have students identify and 
describe occasions when 
sounds have been uncom- 
fortable, unpleasant, "or 
painful . 

- How does noise affect 
one's health? 

- How does noise affect the 
ear and hearing? 

- What effect does con- 
tinuous noise have on the 
emotional and psychologi- 
cal behavior of people? 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENT/^L CONCEPTS 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 



Discuss career possibili- 
ties in sanitation/environ- 
mental control. 

Show and. discuss the film: 
Vandala of the night* 

What is the extent of the 
rodent problem in our 
cities? 



i 



Noise is any disturbing sound 
that may interfere tdth work, 
comfort, or rest. 

Sounds under certain condi- 
tions may be both physically 
and psychologically harmful, 
particularly when exposure 
is continuous. 



Have students identify and 
describe occasions ^when 
sounds have been uncom- 
fortable, unpleasant, or 
painful . 

- How does noise affect 
pne*s health? 

- How does noise affect the 
ear and hearing?^ 

- What effect does con- 
tinuous noise have on the 
emotional and psychologi** 
cal behavior of people? 



A community program should 
include: surveys, elimina- 
tion of nesting and breeding 
places, ratproofing, 
killing of rats and mice. 

Official activities for 

control include: 

. educational/promotional 

activities 
. vector surveys 
. research with regard to 

vectors 
. materials and control 

measures 
. direct application of 

pesticides 

Personnel : 

Sanitary engineers, sanita- 
rians , inspectors , laboratory 
workers^ biologists, zool- 
ogists, chemists, entomo-* 
logists, ecologists. 



Decibels, are used to measure 
relative loudness.^ Noise 
is a discordant sound which 
results from nonperiodic 
vibration! of air. Charac- 
teristics of a sound include: 
pitch, quality, and in- 
tensity. 

See Strand I, Seneovy 
Perception^ gmdea 7^ 8, 
and 9 for a more complete 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



V. Public Health 
Practice in the 
Prevention and 
Control of Disease 



A. Communicable 
disease control 



MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

The background noise level, 
particularly for our cities, 
has been steadily increasing 
as our technology has in- 
creased. 

The deleterious effect of 
excessive noise from our 
environment requires that 
new ways to reduce noise 
levels be created. 



Many diseases can be pre- 
vented and controlled if each 
individual practices certain 
basic health procedures. Some 
diseases require group action 
to effectively control or 
prevent them. 



Public health measures to 
prevent conummicable-diseases , 
may be either very general 
(sanitation practices) or 
specific (immunization pro- 
cedures) . 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

- How does noise affect the 
fatigue level of people? 

Discuss the changes in our 
society that have produced 
these increases in noise 
level in our environment. 

Find out whether your 
community has any ordi- 
nances concerning noise, 
and if so, what are they? 
List ways in which noise 
levels in the school and 
at home can be lowered. 

Have students identify 
diseases which at one time 
may be quite personal but 
at other times may threaten 
or become a public health 
concern. 



Describe the kinds and 
frequency of public health 
programs provided in your 
community during the past 
yea.r to help to prevent or 
control communicable 
diseases. 



SUPPLE^ 
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mOOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

The background noise level, 
particularly for our cities, 
has been steadily increasing 
as our technology has in- 
creased. 

The deleterious effect of 
excessive noise from our 
environment requires that 
new ways to reduce noise 
levels be created. 



Many diseases can be pre- 
vented and controlled if each 
individual practices certain 
basic health procedures . Some 
diseases require group action 
to effectively control or 
prevent them. 



Public health measures to 
prevent communicable diseases 
may be either very general 
(sanitation practices) or 
specific (immunization pro- 
cedures) . 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

- How does noise affect the 
fatigue level of people? 

Discuss the changes in our 
society that have produced 
these increase| in noise 
level in our environment. 

Find out whether your 
community has any ordi- 
nances concerning noise, 
and if so, what are they? 
List ways in which noise 
levels in the school and 
at home can be lowered. 

Have students identify 
diseases which at one time 
may be quite personal but 
at other times may threaten 
or become a public health 
concern. 



Describe the kinds and 
frequency of public health 
programs provided in your 
community during the past 
.year to help to prevent or 
control communicable 
diseases . 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 

description of sound and its 
nature. See pages 20 and 
21 for teacher references. 

Prevention and control of 
noise pollution include: 

(1) survey of noise, 

(2) improved engineering 
methods, (3) development and 
use of personal protective 
equipment, (4) proper 
selection of personnel, and 
(5) careful city planning. 



The teacher should refer " 
to Strand J, Diseasee Pre^ 
vention and Control^ pages 
3-S for a discussion or the 
ecological relationships of 
disease; pages 6-7 for a 
discussion of epidemiology; 
pages 8-14 for basic content 
relative to communicable 
disease; and page 14 for 
basic concepts related to 
the degenerative diseases. 

The emphasis in this strand 
is placed on community or 
public health action avail- 
able or required to alleviate 
disease conditions in our 
society. Refer also to 
Strand IV J Htanan ^Ecology and 
World Health for these 
important interrelationships. 



4 
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B. Chronic and 
degenerative 
diseases 



MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

Although the communicable 
diseases are being replaced 
by the chronic and degenerative 
diseases, they continue to be 
major public health problems. 



The chronic and degenerative 
diseases constitute the leading 
causes of death in the United 
States* 

The chronic diseases are a 
significant cause of dis- 
ability. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Identify, in order of 
importance, the major 
communicable diseases which 
are public health problems 
in the United States. 

- Are these also major 
public health problems 
in other parts of the 
world? Explain. - 

- What kinds of changes 
have occurred in the past 
10 years? 20 years? 
Why? 

- What part do the follow- 
ing health sciences play 
in theix^control? 

. Bacteriology 

• Immunology 

. Epidemiology 

• Pharmacology 

What are some of the public 
health implications with 
regard to the increase in 
the numbers of cases of 
degenerative diseases? 

Identify and describe the 
five major chronic diseases 
in the United States. 

- Whom do they affect 
mainly? 

- Are they primarily dis- 
abling or leading causes 
of death? 

Obtain statistics of the 
leading ca:uses of death 



SUPPLE 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

Although the communicablr 
diseases are being replaced 
by the chronic and degenerative 
diseases, they continue to be 
major public health problems. , 



The chronic and degenerative 
diseases constitute the leading 
causes of death in the United 
States. 

The chronic diseases are a 
significant cause of dis- ^ 
ability. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Identify, in order of 
importance, the major 
communicable diseases which 
are public health problems 
in the United States. 

- Are these also major 
public health problems 
in other parts of the 
world? Explain. 

- What kinds of changes 
have occurred in the past 
10 years? 20 years? 
Why? 

- What part do the follow- 
ing health sciences play 
in their control? 

. Bacteriology 
. Immunology 
. Epidemiology 
. Pharmacology 

What are some of the public 
health implications with 
regard to the increase in 
the numbers of cases of 
degenerative diseases? 

Identify and describe the 
five major chronic diseases 
in the United States. 

- Whom do they affect/ 
mainly? 

- Are they primarily dis- 
ablings or leading causes 
of death? 

Obtain statistics of the 
leading causes of death 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 

According to Johns, et al. 
Health for effective 
living, "Disease is the 
detectable result of the un- 
favorable equilibrium between 
the host and the disease 
agent in a particular en- 
vironment . " See pages 
287-289 for a more complete 
description of the nature 
of disease. 



Johns, et al, provide a 
comparison table for leading 
causes of death in the 
United States- for 1900 and 
1963 on page 333. Latest 
figures for New York State 
may be obtained through the 
New York State Department 
of Health. 

Chronic diseases are simply 
defined as those which 
generally have a long-term 
effect, are permanent, are 
disabling to a more or 
lesser degree, or become 
progressively worse with 
age. These diseases 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



Geriatrics is the branch of 
medicine which concerns itself 
with the aging process and the 
diseases most common to old 
•age. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

50 years ago and compare 
with those of today. 

- What kinds of changes 
have occurred? Why? 

Show and discuss the 
following films available 
through the New York State 
Department of Health Film 
Library: 

- Allergies _ 

- The quest 

- Heart disease: its major 
causes 

Invite the public health 
commissioner to class to 
discuss the changing role _ 
of public health from the 
control of communicable 
diseases to the chronic 
and degenerative diseases. 
• Why are chronic diseases 

more of a problem today 

than 50 years ago? 

- At what age do most of 
these diseases make 
their appearance? 

- Is there anything people 
can do while young to 
prevent these diseases? 

- What does the future hold 
for people in relation 

to longevity and disease? 
* • Does the nature of our 
thoughts over a lifetime 
bear-any relationship to 
disease and health in 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



Geriatrics is the branch of 
medicine i^ich concerns itself 
with the aging process and the 
diseases most common to old 
age. 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

50 years ago and compare 
with those of today. 

- What kinds of changes 
have occuired? Why? 

Show and discuss the 
following films available 
through the New York State 
Department of Health Film 
Library: 

- Allergies 

- The quest 

- Heart disease: its major 
causes 

Invite the public health 
commissioner to class to 
discuss the changing role 
of public health from the 
control of communicable 
diseases to the chronic 
and degenerative diseases* 

- Why are -bhronic diseases 
more of a problem today 
than SO years ago? 

- At what age do most of 
these diseases make 
their appearance? 

- Is there anything people 
can do while young to 
4)revent these diseases? 

- What does the future hold 
for people in relation 

to longevity and disease? 

- Does the nature of our 
thoughts over a lifetime 

""Eear any relationship to 
disease and health in 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 

may occur at any age but 
are usually associated with 
the aging process; Our 
"aging population" has 
intensified research in the 
fields of (1) gerontology, 
which is concerned with the 
aging process, and 
(2) geriatrics, which is 
concerned with the condi- 
tions, especially diseases, 
common to the aged. 

Any listing of the chronic, 
constitutional, or degen- 
erative diseases' will in- 
clude the: 

1. Cardiovascular-renal 
diseases which include 
heart attacks, strokes, 
and nephritis 

2. Cancer. This would in- 
clude several different 
kinds of cancer with 
varying, as well as 
common, characteristics. 

3. Diabetes mellitus 

4. The rheumatoid diseases, 
including arthritis and 
gout 

5. Certain chronic respira- 
^* tory diseases, such as 

emphysema and chronic 
bronchitis 

6. Allergic reactions of all 
kinds 

7. A whole host of diseases 
which affect the nervous' 
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MAJOR UNDERSTANDINGS AND 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 



SUGGESTED TEACHING AIDS 
AND LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

later life; are happy 
thoughts better for our 
long-term physical 
health than sour 
thoughts ? Explain 1 



SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
FOR TEACHERS 

system and the muscular 
systems. Examples would 
include multiple sclerosis 
and epilepsy. 

Figures related to mortality 
dp. not ref lect the real 
extent of the public health 
problems related to these 
diseases. One must atten^t 
to measure or conceive the 
kinds and amounts of hximan 
suffering and disability 
which exists. It is probably 
here that public^ealth 
needs to address itself in 
the future. 
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APPENDIX A 



Community Clean Air Checklist 



Even problems vf air pollution which require a regional or a national approach are depe 
For this reason every clean air program must start with the question: Is my community doi 
pollution? 

The United States Public Health Service reports that every area with a population oyer 
smaller communities, have polluted air. But this doesn^t tell the complete story. A tiny t 
nuisance in or neat it can have pollution problems just as severe as those of the large metr 

Each community must wage the fight for clean air on many fronts, 
serve as a checklist: 



The following question 



CHECKLIST 

1. Is there an air pollution control agency and a 
pollution control ordinance? 



2. Is the community monitoring the quality of its 
air? 



3. Does the community have air quality standards 
and goals? 



4 . - D o major users of heavy fuel oil and coal use 



control devices^ to reduce the emission of smoke 
and soot? - 



COMMENT 

1. Such an ordinance should provi 
of pollution sources and the e 
should be adequately staffed 

2. More than 200 municipalities k 
levels of pollutants in the ai 
stations of the National Air P 
Administration's National Air 
Other cities have equiinnent th 
information about air quality. 

3. Each geographic area of New Yo 
classified as to the air quail 
achieved. Limits have been se 
of suspended^and settleable pa 
sulfur dioxide, hydrogen sulfi 
oxidants - and for fluorides in 
for cattle. (See Part SOI, Am 
Standards - Classification Sys 

4. Modem controls can keep up to 
particulate matter out of the 
are mandatory in many areas. 
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APPENDIX A 



Comnunity Clean Air Checklist 



air pollution which require a regional or a national approach are dependent on local action, 
clean air program must start with the question: Is my community doing enough about air 

s Public Health Service reports that every area with a population over 50,000, and many 
have polluted air. But this doesn't tell the complete story. A tiny town with a large 
t can have pollution problems just as severe as those of the large metropolis. 

t wage the fight for clean air on many fronts. The following questions are intended to 



COMMENT 

Such an ordinance should, provide for adisquate control 
of pollution sources and the enforcement agency 
should be adequately staffed and financed. 

onitoring the quality of its 2. More than 200 municipalities keep informed about the 

levels of pollutants in the air through local 
stations of the National Air Pollution Control 
Administration's National Air Surveillance Network. 
Other cities have equipment. that gives more detailed 
information about air quality. 

3. Each geographic area of New York State has been 
classified as to the air quality which must be 
achieved. Limits have been set on permissible levels 
of suspended and settleable particulate matter — 
sulfur dioxide, hydrogen sulfide, carbon monoxide, 
oxidants -and for fluorides in air and in forage, 
for cattle. (See Part 501, Ambient Air Quality 
Standards - Classification System.) 

4. Modem controls can keep up to 99 percent of 
particulate matter out of the air. These controls 

— - are mandatory in many areas. 



CHECKLIST 

llution control agency and a 1. 
ordinance? 
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CHECKLIST 



COMMENT 



5. Are actual and potential industrial emissions 
under regulation? 



6. Are there regulations jcontrolling the installa- 
tion of new residential and business equipment 
that may cause pollution? 



5. In many cases, careful supervise 
by industry can keep the emissij 
industrial equipment to a liveai 
new equipment is installed, locj 
review the plans to ensure that! 
control devices and techniques I 

6. Home furnaces and incinerators,] 
pent and boilers, and other sucl 
be inspected by pollution contr^ 
installation. 



7. Does the community have a satisfactory method 
of trash disposal? 



81 Are there arrangements for smokeless disposal 
of leaves in your community? 

9. Is there a formal body, including representa- 
tives of government, industry, and the public, 
organized to improve the quality of the air? 



10. Is there an organization concerned with plans 
for mass transit, land use, and open spaces? 



11. Are there regulations covering the type and 
quality of the fuel that is used in the 
community? 

12. Is the community making full use of outside 
financial help? 



7. Although burning trash in open 
method, it is also the most inei 
harmful. A properly planned inJ 
erable; a well-run landfill stij 



8. 



9. 



10. 



Smoke from burning leaves is am(| 
irritating of pollutants. 

A citizens* gtoup, meeting regul 
attention 9n the problem, bring 
to bear, and stimulate a contintj 
clear air. 

It should consider the impact oi 
air quality. Air pollution hapi 
planning is needed to prevent il^ 
wind patterns should be considei 
parks, residential area§, highw^ 
facilities are laid out. ' 



11. A growing number of municipality 
to decrease emissions of sulfur I 



12. State and Federal funds often al 
set up pollution control progran 
existing programs. In many cas( 
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^CHECKLIST 



COMMENT 



rvis^Btential industrial emissions 5« 
ssi^B 
.vea)^K 

loC^H 

:hatH 

ties 

>rs,^^Blons controlling the installa- 6. 
sucl^pential and business equipment 
mtr^^Bllution? 
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^ community? 

:egu^B body, including representa- 9. 
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^t o:^Bization concerned with plans 10* 
hap^H land use, and open spaces? 
It iS 
^idefl 
.ghwS 

ilit^Bions covering the type^ and 11. 
Lfur^pel that is used in the »^ 

^n a^Bmaking full use of outside 12* 
>grai^l 
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In many cases, careful supervision and cooperation 
by industry can keep the emissions from even old 
industrial equipment to a liveable minimum. When 
new equipment is installed, local officials should 
review the plans to ensure that the best possible 
control devices and techniques are used. 

Home furnaces and incinerators, drycleaning equip- 
ment and boilers, and other such equipment should 
be inspected by pollution control officials before 
installation. 

Although burning trash in open dumps is the cheapest 
method, it is also the most inefficient and most 
harmful. A properly planned incinerator is pref- 
erable; a well-run landfill still better. 

Smoke from burning leaves is among the most 
irritating of pollutants. 

A citizens* group, meeting regularly, can focus 
attention on the problem, bring community resources 
to bear, and stimulate a continuing dialogue on 
clear air. 

It should consider the impact of its decisions on 
air quality. Air pollution happens by default; 
planning is needed to prevent it. Such factors as 
wind patterns should be considered when industrial 
parks, residential area?, highways, and recreational 
facilities are laid out. 

A growing number of municipalities have regulations 
to decrease emissions of sulfur and smoke. 

State and Federal funds often are available to help 
set up pollution control programs or improve 
existing programs. In many^cases, a community can 
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CHECKLIST 



12. (Continued) 



13. Do pollution control efforts end at the 
community's border? 



13. 



COMMENT 

receive several dollars in aid| 
it spends. 

Adjoining communities often shI 
pollution problem. Their offaj 
should work together for mUfual 



Further information on any of these Federal programs can be obtained frpm the Nationi^t^ 
Administration, U.S. Public Health Service, Washington, D.C., or from any of the nine regiQiS| 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, situated in Boston, New York, Charlottesville 
Chicago, Kansas City (Missouri), Dallas, Denver, and San Francisco. 

Source: Clean air for your conmmvby 
U.S. Department of Health, 

Education and Welfare. . - 

Publication #1544. 

New York State Department of Environmental Conservation 
50 Wolf Road 
Albany, New York 12201 

Pollution primer. National Tuberculosis and Respiratory 
Disease Association. New York. (Free) 
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TOCKLIST 



COMiMENT 



^forfs^end at the 



receive several dollars in aid for each dollar 
it spends. 

13. Adjoining communities often share the same air 
- pollution problem. Their officials and citizens 
should work together for mutual benefit. 



gn on any of these Federal programs can be obtained from the National Air Pollution Control 
ublic Health Service, Washington, D.C., or from any of the nine regional officer of the 
Education and Welfare, situated in Boston, New York, Charlottesville (Virginia) , Atlanta, 
;Mi3souri), Dallas, Denver, and San Francisco. - ^ . 

your Qommnity ^ _ ^ 

^t-bf-Hea:lth, '""^^ \^ ^ ^ ^ - 

Welfare. - 

ent of Environmental Conservation 



ional Tuberculosis and Respiratory 
New York. (Free) 



erJc 
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APPENDIX B 



Community Air Pollution Control Responsibility 

Federal Cleaii Air Act of 1967: 

Agencies invcived in air pollution control 

A. Atomic Energy Commission 

• Nationwide sampling program 

" • Nuclear detonations and fallout 

• Use of isotopes 

• All airborne radioactive material 
Department of Agriculture 

. As it affects persons, animals, and plants 
Department of Commerce 

. 1 ^tional Bureau of Standards in chemical and physical problems, especially with 

methods of study analysis and techniques 
. Weather Bureau - through continuous measurements of temperature, motion, humidity, 

and the .changing properties of the atmosphere 
. Civil Aeronautics Administration - with effects of visibility and aircraft operation 

D. Department of Defense 

. Relation of visibility and flight safety 
. Effects on health and safety of personnel 
. Control in plants operated by services 

E. Department of Interior 

. Bureau of Mines concerned with utilization of fuels and minerals 
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APPENDIX C 



Key dates in^ Federal Clean Waters Program: 



- 1899, Rivers and Harbors Act. 
Prohibited discharge or deposit into any 
navigable i cers of any refuse except that 
which flowed from streets and sewers in a 
liquid state. 

- 1912,, Public Health Service Act. 
Authorized surveys and studies of water 
pollution, particularly as it affected 
human health. 

- 1924 Oil Pollution Act. 

Prohibited oil discharges into coastal 
waters damaging to aquatic life, harbors 
and docks, and recreational facilities* 

- 1948, First Federal Water Pollution 

' ^Control Act with a 5-year expiration 
date.^ 



1965, Water Quality Act, further 
Federal Water Pollution Control 
a Federal Water Pollution Control 
in the Department of Health, Educ 
Welfare. Required establishment 
standards for all interstate and 

1966, Federal Water Pollution Con 
transferred to Department of the 
^President's Reorganization Plan N 

1967, Clean Water Restoration Act 
Federal Water Pollution Control A 
creased authorizatior for grants 
sewage treatment plants, for rese 
to State water pollution control 
administration of the Oil Polluti 
Secretary of the Army to the Seer 
Interior. 



1953, Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act extended for 3 years. 

1956, First permanent Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. 
Extended and strengthened the 1948 law in 
areas of enforcement and research and 
initiated grants for construction of munici- 
pal waste treatment works and research. 
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APPENDIX C 



>lean Waters Program: 
irbors Act. 

je or deposit into any 

any refuse except that 
streets and sewers in a 



Service Act. 
and studies of water 
Larly as it affected 



1 Act. 

:harges into coastal 
aquatic life, harbors 
reational facilities. 

Water Pollution 
1 5-year expiration 



- 1965, Water Quality Act; further amending the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. L:;tablished 
a Federal Water Pollution Control Administration 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welf?*re. Required establishment of water quality 

. standards for all interstate and coastal waters. 

- 1966, Federal Water Pollution Control Administration 
transferred co Department of the Interior under 
President's Reorganization Pl^^^ No* 2. 

- 1967, Clean Water Restoration Act, further amending 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. Greatly in- 

T^reased authorizations for grants to help build 
sewage treatment plants, for research, and for grants 
to State water pollution control programs. Transferred 
administration of the Oil Pollution Act from the 
SecretaiT' of the Army to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 



Pollution 
bd for 3 years . 

tnt Federal Water 
kct. 

khened the 1948 law in 
^t and- research and 
[>r construction of munici- 
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MULTIMEDIA RESOURCES 
Grades 7, 8, 9 

STRAND IV 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH 

ENVIRONMENTAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 



TEACHER REFERENCES 



These supplementary aids have- nc 
been evaluated. The list is 
appended for teacher convenience 
only and teachers in the field 
are requested to critically 
evaluate the materials and to 
forward their comments to the 
Curriculum Development Center. 



lOOKS 



Many books listed here will be of value to students as well as to teachers. 



American Association of School Administrators. Conservation - in the people's hands. National Education 
Association. 1201 16th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 1964. 

The American Museum of Natural History. Can man survive? A Centennial Publication; Garden City, New York: 
Natural History Press. 1969. 

. 4^ 

Anderson, C. L. Comunity health. St. Louis: fMosbyt 1969. 

Ardrey, R. The territorial imperative. New York: Delta - Dell. ^968. 

Aylesworth, T. G. Our polluted world. Middletown, Connecticut: American Education Publications. 1965. 

Bardachj J. E. Downstream. New York: Harper q Row. 1967. 

Behrman, A. S. Water is everybody's business. Garden City: Doubleday. 1968. 

Briggs, Peter. Water - the vital essence. New York: Harper § Row. 1967. 

Carr, D. E. Death of the sweet waters. New York: Norton. 1966.-^ 

Carson, Rachel, silent spring. New York: Houghton Mifflin. 1962. 

Cities^ A Scientific American Book. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1965. 
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Jonant, J. B. Sims and suburbs. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1961, 
|Cox, W., ed. Readings in conservation ecology. New York: Appleton - Century - Crofts/ 1969. 

>ew, R. A. E. Healthy its nature and conservation. London: Pergamon Press. 1965. 

|Cunnihgham, F. F. lOOl questions answered about water resources. New York: Dodd Mead. 1967. 

Curtis, Richard & Hogan, Elizabeth. Perils of the peaceful atom: the myth f saVe nuclear power plants.. 
New York: Ballantine. 1970. 

)arling, F. F. & Milton, J. P. Future environments of North America. Garden City, New York: Natural Historyf 
Press. 1966. 

)arling, Louis & Darling, Lois. A place in the sun. New York: Morrow. 1968. 
3avies, C. N., ed. Aerosol science. New York: Academic Press. 1968. 
DeBach, P. Biological control of insect pests and weeds. New York: Reinhold. 1964. 
3ouglas, W. Wilderness bill of rights. Boston: Little, Brown. 1965. 
)ubos, Rene. Mirage of health. Garden City, New York: Anchor Books, Doubleday. 1961 
So human an animal-.—Iiew York: Charles Scribner*s Sons. 1970. 
Man adapting. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press. 1965. 
Man^ medicine and environment. New York, Washington, London: Praeger. 1968. 



Ihrlich, Paul. The -Population Bonib. New York: Ballantine Books. 1968. 

ihrlich, P. R. , & Ehrlich, A. H. Population^ resources^ environment: issues in human ecology. San Franciscf 
Freeman. 1970. 

rhe Environmental Pollution Panel, President's Science Advisory Cormittee. Restoring the quality of our 
environment. Washington, D. C. : U.S. Government Printing Office. 

"oitermayer, E. Redo^,.g America. New York: Collier. 1969. 

furan, Raymond. The problem of water - a world study. New York: American r - ir, 1Q67. 
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Future environment of North America* Conseivation Foundation Conference. Mew York: Natural 

Goldman, Marshall, ed. Controlling pollution. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall. 

Graham, Frank. Disaster by default; politics and water pollution. Philadelphia: Lippiticott< 

Since silent spring. New York: Houghton-Mifflin, 1970. 

Green, M. F. & Ryan, 0. The school children groidng up in the slums. Signet,.^ 

Groen, Pier. The waters of the seas. London and Princeton, New Jersey: Van Nostrand. 1967 .| 

Katacy, D. S. , Jr. The water crisis. New York; E. P. Dutton. 1966. 

Hani on, J. Principles of public health administration. St. Louis: Mosby. 1969. 

Hardin, G., ed. Population^ evolution and birth control. San Francisco: Freeman. 1969. 

^ Science J conflict and society^ readings from Scientific American. San Francisco: Freen 

Herfindahl, 0. C. & Kntese, A. V. Quality of environment. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 

Hitchccck, L. B., ed. The fresh water of New York State: its conservation and use. Dubuque ,| 
Brown. 1967. (Contains proceedings of a symposium held at State University of New York at 

Hopkins, Edward. Water purification control. Baltimore; Willi-ms § Wilkins. 1966. 

Kormondy, E. Concepts of ecology. New York: Prentice Hall. 1969. 

Marx, Wesley. The frail ocean. New York: Ballantine Books. 3967. 

McHarg, I. L. Design with nature. New York: TTie Natural History Press. 1969. 

Medical and Health Research Association of New York City. Poverty and health in the United St 
Health Research Association, 40 North Street, New York, New York. 1968. 

Moss, F. E. The water crisis. New York: Praeger. 1967. 

National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders. Report of Natiauzl Advisory Comission on Ci 

Nikolaieff, G. A. The water crisis. Bronx, New York: Wilson. 1967. 
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o-pth America: Conservation Foundation Conference. New York: Natural History Press. 1966, 
Controlling pollution. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall. 1967. 
I^r by default; polities and water pollution^ Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1966. 
ing. New York: Houghtoji-M^f lin. 1970. 
. L*fie school children growing up in the slums. Signet. 
?s of the seas, -tdndon and Princeton, New J^rsey: Van Ncstrand. 1967. 
\e water crisis. New York: P. Dutton.* l966. 
of public health administration. St. Louis: Mosby. 1969. 

xtion, evolution and birth control. San Francisco: Freeman. 1969. - - 

and society^ readings jrom Scientific American. San Francisco: Freeman. 1969. 

2ese, A. V. Quality of environment. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1965. 

The fresh water of New York State: its conservation and use. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. 
lins proceedings of a symposium held at State University of New York at Buffalo.) 

purification control. Baltimore: Williams § Wilkins. 1966. 

of ecology. New York: Prentice Hall. 1969. 

\il ocean. New York: Ballantine Books. 1967. 

Ith nature. New York: Tlie Natural History Press. 1969. 

learch Association of New York City. Poverty and health in the United States. Medical and 
Iciation, 40 North Street, New York, New York. 1968. 

crisis. New York: Praeger. 1967. 

[lission on Civil Disorders. Report of National Advisory Comission on Civil disorders. 

water crisis. Bronx, New York: Wilson. 1967. 
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Odum, Eugene. Ecology. Modern Biology Series. New York: Rinehart § Winston- 1963. KsMo* 

Paddock, William & Paddock, Paul. Famine - 1975: Americans deoision^ who will smwive. BofHck, 
1968. ■ 

Rienow, Robert & Rienow, L. T. Moment in the sun. Neiv York: Ballantine Books. 1967. B'-* 

Rudd, R. Pesticides and t' e living landscape. Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin w ' 

Scheps, M. & Ridley, J. C. , ed. Public health and population. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Ur£^^ 
Pittsburgh Press. 1966. 

Scott, J. M. Rain - man^s greatest gift: the story of water. San Bemadino, California. iH'^ i 

Shepard, Paul & McKlnley, Daniel, ed. The subvevsive science: essays toward an ecology of 

Mifflin. 1969. (Contains an extensive bibliography for further reading, pp. 440-453.) ^lin! 

_ Sinacore, J. S. Health - a quality of life. New York: Macm illan_._ 1968. B cl 

State of Ohio, Department of Health. Rat control - prevent disease. 1963. , B o* 

Stevens, K. M. Ecology and etiology of human disease. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. ThB^^ 

Storer, J. L. Man in the web of life. New York: Signet Science Library (paperback). 1968. H ^< 

Vayda, A. P., ed. Environment and cultural behavior. New York: Natural History Press. 196B^^ 

Vores, F. E. Medical aspects of space flight. Washington, D.C.: National Aeronautics and sB^^^ 
1964. ■ 

Whitten, J. L. That we may live. Princeton, New Jersey: Van Nostrand. 1966. ^m<y 

Whyte, W* Last landscape. New York: Doubleday. 1968. H* 

Wise, William. Killer smog: the worWs worst air pollution disaster. New York: Rand McNaB^^- 

World Health Organization. Noise, an occupational hazard and public health hazard. IrvingtoB- 
Columbia University Press. 1964. '^Bss* 




bModem Biology Series. New York: Rinehart § Winston. 1963. 
Boi^ck, Paul. Famine - 1975: America's decision ^ who will survive. Boston: Little, Boston. 

L. T. -Moment in the sun. New York: Ballantine Books. 1967. 
nsinW'^ iving landsoape. Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press. 1964. 
Uiifi^ - Pubtio health and population. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: University of 
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\s greatest gift: ^jthe^story of water. San Bemadino, California. 1967. 

Daniel, ed. The subversive science: essays toward an ecology of man. Boston: Houghton, 
^ins an extensive bibliography for further reading, pp. 440-453.) 

a quality of life. New York: Macmillan. 1968. 

of Health. Eat control - prevent disease* 1963. 
^d etiology of hman disease. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher. 1967. 

web 'of life. New York: Signet Science Library (paperback). 1968. 
hment and cultural behavior. New York: Natural History Press. 1969. 
\ects of space flight. Washington, D.C.: National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 



\ay live. Princeton, New Jersey: Van Nostrand. 1966. 

New York: Doubleday. 1968. 

Y^g: the world's worst air pollution disaster. New York: Rand McNally. 1968. 

Noise ^ an occupational hazard and public health hazard. Irvington-on-Hudspn, New York: 
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1964. 
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STUDENT REFERENCES 

BOOKS 

Teachers will find that most books listed here will be of value to themselves as well a 

Anes, Gerald & Wyler, Rose. Food and life. Mankato, Minnesota: Creative Educational Socie 

Aylesworth, T. 6. This vital air ^ this vital water: man^s environmental crisis* Chicago: 

Battan, Louis. The unclean sky: a meteorologist looks at air pollution. Garden City, New 
1966. 

Benarde, A. Our precarious habitat: an integrated approach to understanding man's effec 

New York: W. W. Norton. 1970. 

Billlngton, E. T. Understanding ecology: hew all living things affect each other and the w 
live. New York: Frederick Wame. 1968. 

Bird, John. Our dying waters. New York: Curtis Publishing. 1966. 

Borgstrom, George. Too many: a study of the eax ti^s biological limitations. New York: Ma 

Brepan, J. I & Lenonnand, Sergei. The pollution paradox. Washington, D. C. : Spartan Book 

Cirlson, C. W. & Carlson, B. W. mter fit to use. New York: John Day. 1966. 

Carr, D. E. The breath of life: the problem of poisoned air. New York: W. W. Norton. 19 

Clark, Kenneth. Dark ghetto. New York: Harper § Row. 1965. 

Dasman, R. F. A different kind of country. New York: Macmillan. 1968. 

DeBell , Garrett, ed. The environmental handbook. New York: Ballantine Books. 1970. 

Defoe, Daniel. The journal of the plague year. 

DunlOp, Richard. Doctors of the American frontier. Garden City, New York: Doubleday. 196 
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STUDENT REFERENCES 

find that most books listed here will be of value to themselves as well as to their students, 
ler. Rose. Food and life. Mankato, Minnesota: Creative Educational Society, 1966. 
This vital air^ this vital water: man^s environmental crisis. Chicago: .Rand McNally, 1968. 
unclean sky: a meteorologist looks at air pollution. Garden City, New York: Anchor Books, 

precarious habitat: an integrated approach to understanding man^s effect on his environment 
Norton, 1970. 

i 

Understanding ecology: how all living things affect each other and the world in which they 
Frederick Wame, 1968. ^ 

ying waters. New York: Curtis Publishing. 1966. 

Too many: 'a study of the earth^s biological limitations. New York: Macmill<in. 1969. 
lormand, Sergei. The pollution paradox. Washington, D. C: Spartan Books. 1966. 
irlson, B. W. Water fit to use. New York: John Day. 1966. 
^eath of life: the problm of poisoned air. New York: W. Norton. 1965 
\irk ghetto. New York: Harper § Ro#. 1965\ 
]^fferent kind of country. New York: Macmillan. 1968. 
. The environmental handbook. New York: Ballantine Books. 1970. ^ 
journal of the plague year. 
))octors of the American frontier. Garden City, New York: Doubleday. 1962. 
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Eberle, Irmengarde. Modem medioal discoveries* New York; Crowell. 1960. 

Fesher, Todd. Our overaroDded world: a baakgromd book on the population crisis. New York 
Press. 1969. 

Friendly, Natalie. Miraculous web: the balance of life. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: P 

Gay, Kathlyn. Where the people are: cities and their future. New York: Delacorte Press, 

Gordon, Mitche'll. Sick cities. New York: Macmillan. 1963^ 

Grant, Madeleine. Wonder world of microbes. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1964. 

Halprin, Lawrence. Freeways. New York: Reinhold. 1966. 

Hay, John, in defense of nature. Boston: Little, Brown. 1969. 

Herber, Lewis<»^ CriHs in our cities. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall. 1965. 

Hill, R. N. The doctors who conquered yellow fever. New York: Random House. 1957. 

Hirsh, S. C. The living comntmit^: d'venture into ecology. New York: Viking Press. 1966 

Hoffman, P. G. World without want. New York: Harper S Row. 1962. 

Hyde, M. 0. Medicine in action: today and tomorrow. New York: McGraw-Hill- 1964. 

Kreig, Margaret* Green medicine: the search for plants that heal. Chicago: Rand McNally. 

Lapage, Geoffrey. Man against disease. New York: Abe lard- Schuman. 1964. 

Lawrence, Schriver & Powers, Vorhause. Your health and safety. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

Leinward, Gerald, ed. Air and water pollution. Problems of Amer'.can Society Series. New Y 
Square Press. 1969. 

Linton, R. M. Terraaide: Americans destruction of her living environment. Boston: Little 

- Loebl , Suzanne & Riedman, S. R. , ed* Fighting the unseen: the story of viruses. New York: 
1967. ' . 
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hdem medical discoveries. New York: Crowell. 1960. 
^orkB^<22^&(i world: a background book on the population crisis. New York: Parents* Magazine 

^-^^raeulom web: the balance of life. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall. 1968. 
;s. ^^^he people are: cities and their future. New York: Delacorte Press • 1969. 
k cities. New York: Macmillan. 1963, 
der world of microbes. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1964. 
eeways. . New York: Reinhold. 1966. 
of nature. Boston: Little, Brawn. 1969. 
in our cities. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall. 196S. 
'S who conquered yellow fever. New York: Random House. 1957. 
1966H^ (community: a venture into ecology. ^ New York: Viking Press. 1966. 
Mthout want. New York: Harper § Row. 1962. 
in action: today and tomorrow. New York: McGraw-Hill. i964. 
n medicine: the search for plants that heal. Chicago: Rand McNally. 1964. 

against disease. New York: Abelard-Schuman. 1964. 
owers, Vorhause. iour health and safety. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World. 1969. 
Air and water pollution. Problems of American Society Series. New York: Washington 



tieB^^* Americans destruction of her living environment., Boston: Little, Brown 1970. 
>rk:B2i^> S. R. > ed. Fighting the unseen: the- story of viruses. New York: Abelard-Shuman. 
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^llftQe:, 6enj_. Merioa_ tHe j(»(^^ the engineering mentality, and devastatio,^. of a continent 
McMillen, Wheeler* Mgs ot p^d^^ opjpmmis^of^peati^dea. _ New York:. 

Milne, Lbrus & Milne, Margery. Water and life. New York: Antheneum. 1967. _ 
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Schatz, Albert & Riedman, S. R. The 



Schef feres, Justus J. Essentials of healthier 



New York: Wiley. 1967- 
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AirSan. "One man made a difference." New Jersey Department of Health . May-June 1966. 
American Biology Teacher. . January 1970. r ^ / : ^ / l^g^ 



can City. "Pollution from run-off; dirt and trash washed into streams and lakes." 82 | 
"Whatever happened to water pollution? peanuts for water pollution abatement . " 82:61 



Reply by DiLuzio. 82:21. December 1967. 



"Principal sources of air pollution." 82:18. April 1967. 



J "1968*^^^^^^ jointly fight air pollution: Milford and Orange, Connecticut." by R. J. 



American Journal of Public Health. "Environmental health - present and future : its implic£ 
by Dwight F. Merzler. 54:74-78. January 1964. 



"Environmental health - application at the local level." by P. W. Purdom. 54: 79-84. 
"Radiation and the public health." by Donald R. Chadwick. January 1964. 



__^^"The biological effects of photochonical air pollution in man and animals. " by L. S. 



M ^1970*^^ American Academy of Political and Social Science. "Society and its physical 



Architectural Record. "Alaska designs for a ccHnplex conmunity." November 1963. 
Consumer Reports. "Another silent spring." June 1964. 
Dartmouth Review, "is mankind immortal?" 1:7. April 1970. 



Environmental Science and Technology. "Water quality in industrial areas: profile of a ri^ 
Howell, Theo. J. Knelpe, § Merrill Eisenbud. 4:26-35. January 1970. 

Grade Teacher. "Ecology." January 1969. 
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attempts to ensure states submit adequate proposals." ^^^^^| u|t 21, 1967. . 
/where - and now to drink." July 31, 1967. .^^p£Sg?*§E^ 
n Supplement. "Food additives: a controversy." iWcM^^ ^ft^W^ii 



"The scandal of death and injury in^p ^jjh es. 



1 0 tth4jMa|igrxJg^ggg|ji^ . Inc. "Whose baby is the pnnniatinn problem*^" 

16 : 1 . ^ Eebrfiaiya9701=i i^^^ t^ju^^^^s^S^iS^SfJ^^ 

"The^Jajjh^ p^j^j:he^^^^ by ThcM^^^^^&gi^^?^0Sx0^fl¥^^^^ i 

illution: What do we do now that we know it's there?" by J. Clarence Davis, III. 



Cef 51 V^fic$% g^pr p^^^^ 

rybody's business." by Luther L. Terry. 80; 300-304. April 1965. 
Catastrophe!" by Paul R. Ehrlich. September 1969. 

s something in the air." by Lucy Kavaler. August 1966. ^ ^f^^^i^M^ 



i/fugusiH:954^^ 
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Saturday Evening Post. "Death in our air." by Ben H. Bagdikian« October 8, 1966. 



Saturd^ fe^^ the Americ^^^ Cl^is is a iollectipn of arti| 

^^cien^^ : : V^^^^ ^ : ^y^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^ / ^ ? 

^-v-_^ "^ierg^f s^a^^ - y^ 



M^7^^^ ^^^^ t)^^^|j|^^^ ^^^ ^^ improve^ji^ 




"Progress toward abatement of air polluti^^^^^Tbjgja a^ jSg^^ajl 



^^e^Mstori caL:£0^ ^^^our eceyjggjjg^g^i^^ lS^rl20|j^l^Q7^^M| 



iS<n(SlvtnfiC American. "The black death ." by W^X. Lauger. February 1964. 



^^1^ ^^^^^^^jl^j^^n^^^^^^ggpfc^l^ I^^^^^^^^^^^^^Jg3^^J j 



Time News Magazine, "The polluted air." January 27, 1967. 

Today's Health. "From dump to yL|^^^l^^^^^^pp^^^^^2b 



J^[P^liiftion^^^^ everybody's |rpup 6:£ dj 



^yc^niD^ing all forms of pollution.) March 1966 J 

'The secret weapon." b^ Dee Belveal § Don Phillips. June 1966. 

U. S. News* "$300 billioiTtdr clean air and water," 62:42-5. April 3, 1967. 





}^ f^uiw of tfe^^erican enyifonm^iit." (This is a. collection of articles bjr distinguishe^^^^^ 

borne garbage." by W. Griffin, Jr. May 22, 1965. ^ | 



^^^^^^air; in tl^^^^^^^^^^^^g^^b^^^gc^^g^ ^^ ^^^ 



t^act of 1 967^^^ y^fo^ ar d but don* fcgx pe^^ me^^fci^pj^ 

355-7. p£tOb^»2l0^lMZ ^ ^ ^^^g^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



rd abatement of air pollution." by P. H^^W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^lg^^^^^^^^^ -^^^^^ 
1 roots of our ecologic crisis.^^^Lynn Wh^^^^^^^^^^^^^l^^^^J^^^^^ ^^^^^H 
f the commons." -by Garett Hardin. 162:1243-1248/ l^^^^^^^^^^^^&^f^^^^^^^^^M 

"The black death." by W. L. Lauger. Februar>^ 1964. 
^ 1 lut ioiy^ ^d^t he death of ^^ci$ies." ^^^^^^r%E^^^^y^Z 
^"Fighting to save the earth from man." pp. 56-64. §^^^^^^^570. 

Imie polluted air." January 27, 1967. WimM^^^ W^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 



^dump to glaring dump." by Ron ItessesV 20-23 : 72ff^iw^^L970^^f^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 



environment." by Mike M i^^ lson. Ag^^^^l 



i£^^^g%^ ^^X^^ *'i (This i^ ^lXA j ^^^ repoM,!^ a^jgoj^^ distinguished scientists 

^0fejp^^ggi^^^^fech 1966. ^^£|?^^^7f 



apoflVU^^yjj^^^veal § Don Philliy^#^June 1966. 

i 1 1 ^o^Ej^^WgL^^^^and wate3^^2:42-5. April 3, 1967. v 




ADD ITIONAL CURRICULUM MATERIALS 



Edited b). Donald C. Hunter "sV 

Tivdli Lakes Nature Study Sanctuary, Philip Livingston Junior High School, Albany, New York. 

Publishing Company, 227 Park Avenue, New York 10017. January 1969. (A series of guidebooks.) ^ 
Saili^^ my dirty river. A song by Pete Seeger. Recorded by Fall River Music. Inc. " : ^ 



ot Health. (Dra^attzes=thej unpQ^^^ ^ ^ Uz^sf; , ^^^i ^ ^ ^^i'^i^jcij 



=: ' - > : SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL MATERIALS AND PAMPHLETS ^ ^^^^^^^^^ - i 

^^^^JgPubUc^ons : sp/^oo^ r^d )ross^^.w^^ aecg^,sc^oui:- 

fZs^r. te.U2j Gr^^l^^ : ; 

^^^n^M|ation. A Bulletin on Conserv^^ 

^^^^^ng Research gervr<^^^ y ; 



Humble Oil ^d Refining Co. Public Relations Depar^^ Room 4192, P. Oy, Box 2180_, Houst^j 

You am help Keep \ - ^ ^ V v^^ - ^ 



Kaiser Alipinum and Chemical Corp. 3D0 Lakeside Drive, Oakland, California 94604. Kaiser] 
ihe mcm'-made^ planet. V=^9^0^^ - ^ - ------- : - ^ / : v ^ ^^4-- 

League of Women Voters of the United Stat es^^^ The_ big i^qter fight trials -_.i3^d triumphs, in.- 
.^p^^_l^^_ _^jiJ5_^ 4i.^^^^15^a^J:le_b^^ 



Jhf^ Mass^achus^t t^s^^^^^^^ Sgci^e^y\._^~T^ Lincoln , Massachusetts .01773. 



Metrpj^^itan InsuranQe_ Cp. , Hjeafth and^We^^ Yprk.___ Jto<^^ 



ipnjl Ac^emy _ Wdste^ mg^[^en±, md^ opntml.. Washing ton ,3.^ C . _: Nat i onall 



Mati^n^^^ -rVoltMbjer^^^^ 



Natioiial Agency.^r Inteii^ationaX Eu6^^ protec^ 

^^^K^iiic^^ 196^^^ i^^^^^ : ^ : ^S^^^ ; C^^ 



^Natipn^l^Au^Sfebn^^ppij^ 



%tipnal ^ConmiisAion^^ llealtjvJSe^^^ Washington, D. C , Puljilc _ Af f ^ Rress. 

environmeripal hazards. HeaTth_ is~_:a 'HealShrnanpow^ Jzotipn tq. meeX^ 

New Xork State _A^^^ Ea^t 22nd St^^^ New York loj 

- soy^qd, [^oT^AiX.x6r^^^ StSt^!^^^^ 

New York State Cpnsei^a^^^^^^^ Department . AlHany^, New. York. Conservation highlights. The at 

vNew Yprk^St^^oI)epa3^(^^ V? r 

infor§xii^^^^^ :~ ^ _ . 

: Offtrdic^ :X_ _ 

Pre'seinxing ou^ 1968T - _ _ - . j 

Towardi0tre wdtejrs:^^ ^ : ^ t}- - ^ . : . " _ _ . : 

: ^t^aber:!^^^ V.; - ^ ^: ^ _ ~^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . - . ^5^=^ - 
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igACov^ PubMc^ R^t^ ;Rponr^ 192^ f ai^^Box^ 2iM,j^c^st^ , exas^ 77001;, 



^caJv^Gorp. 300#akesi^e- DriV^ , Oakiandy^ Califojniia-^ Eootqgy:= 



/1970. 



ib2n SocietyY ^^2%e=i?i^^ 



nJlSSpace^AWiir^^a^^ 

It e Mataonai: Pub 1 i catijyt^.Sz^B^ roM 



^atioifcOepar^^ Cgnsei^atvo^^^ -_ 



>5^ 



z^^^^dr^ F^Sliutibn :e6n^^ ^ ; ^ \ ^ v ^ ^ r f _ ^ ^^^1= ; ^ 

Division of Air Resources, 84 Holland Avenue, Albany, New York 12208. Action for elean ail 
Division of Pure Waters, 84 Holland Avenue, Albany, New York 12208. 

Bihliography. - September 1969. ;^5rv ^ " 

Glossary of most frequently used terms in water pollution control. 

New York^s pure waters progress ^69. K^^^?"^^/ - v ^ c 

The pure waters program and you: prepared for project ABATES. September 1969. 

op^eraMonf^main£e^mMi^^9f^^^ " ^^iSi^^^^ \^:^^^^t^"^^^^^j^zg^ 

^^^^11 of FogdfffdfRg^^Qgff^Sl t at i on ^pjg^^^^^^ ^y^^^^^ ^^^ ^^7^^^^^^ 
^^y Sj^^ ^^^^^ Ho^^t al and Institutional Engi^eJJiJII^i^V^^Si^^ 
^^^^^^^^^^^^glog^gal^^ Hga^ lm ^^^^ v v ? : S^^SI^^^r^C^ 

^KS^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^pring and^^^^^^%[M^^^m&p^^^^K-j 1--. - 

^^^imers^^^^ Resources. Directory of local public heatih engineers and State regionc 

^^^;;Y^rk g^^^ SlfiJoS:^^ sewc^I^ork: from siudd 

^^rfel^^/r^Rego^t:^ : - : ^^^^^^^^^-^^ J^ 

Parke Davis § Co. Patterns of disease. January 1960. ? ' 

Philadelphia Gas Works. Let^s dZS^^^tp rj "^^^^^^^ 7 i - ^ ^^^^^^^ "^^^^ 

Power, Reader Service Department. 330 West 42nd Street, New York,. New York 10036. Air polli 
report. Water - a special report. June 1966. .i^^^yvT^^ 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, 381 Park Avenue South, New York, New Yo^k 10016. 
The health of the poor, by Irvin Blocke. No. 455. ^ j^-iv^^i^^: 

Humanizing the city, by Marian 0. Robinson. No. 417. ^ ^ / ^ 

Natural resources: their protection and development. ------- - - -- ^ _ 

Poverty in the U. S. A, by Strouder Sweet. No. 398. . ^ ' 

^Pi^^i)^en^^ _ ^ _ 

Quiet guardians of the people's health. "-^ ^ : ' . - . : ^7 : 

ghetto must go. No. 423^:1^ ^ : -5^^' - 

f/.tf.a its global battle against di^^ase^: "-. - . . " =_ ^ ^S.: : . : v 

:4gi^tir^&vpl^ - v;:- ' .-^ _ \ ^ -. _ -- ~ 

^Your^mij^pi^ - . / * ^ -7^;-: -. 
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tate Department;^a£iiHeaT^^ ' -_ -- - ^ : V r ^ 

L^Board l^^: - . -- - M 

urces, ^84 Holland Avenue, Albany, New York . 12208. Action for clean air. - ^ - 1 

|r^^^;^HaH^nd^enue :, Al^ 4^208^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ M 

t^0rj^^ryl96S^^ : :_ . _ _ v . v v 

^[^n^^ed^i^^ ---- ; > : : - . _ ^ - V J 

^rfcpr^r^^&>?5^^ v^: V- : ^^i^J^V^^ ^^^^^^ _ : '^^i^^^i S 

pffram ay?cf t/^pk; prepared for project ABATES. September 1969. _ B 

^gineering and Radiological Health - TTiis division is divided into six bureaus, eadi 1 

xncl igeT^''^^ Avenue, Albany, New York 12206. Sanitary landfill: planning, design, § 

id Ffegfeation S3X\it3ti:^^^^i9^r^^]^^^^^^^i^ K 
xl and Institutional Engineefin^KftS^^/^^^^ 

Jl^^^H^jbth^ ^^^^^i^?^£rS^g^^^$^^ W 

(^te%5Engineefing g^^ipuoni^^Mviy^ • 

Insect and Weed Co^^J^^^^^^^^^^J^S^^^M^S^^^^^^:^ : J 

resources. Directory of local public health engineers and State regional sanitary - 1 

tctoberi96?^^^^"^' ^^onafa'wcttn^ economical sewa^%rk: from study of needs for sewage | 

-£e tisVc Zgar:? j^^^ trrr r _ ^^"-r^- - - ; ! ^^^^ 1 i y ~ = z- l^i?" » 

s, 381 Park Avenue South, New York, New York 10016. _ , . | 

F^ il^^ _ - _ :/ : : V ^ ^r , » 

Keir^f^^ ; - - _ ^ > §_ 

by Stroudep^^^. ^ Nov^^^ ^ ^ ^ f 

sj^^Xg'aJz^^^^/ . - v ; - : " . _ . ... - - . . _ | 

No. 423. j - - - " / v ; - : - - t 
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Soil Conservation Society o»f America, 75 IS N. E. Ankeny Road, Ankeny, Iowa 50021. The war 
Tuberculosis and Respiratory ;Disea;se Association. Aiv pollution , the fqQ$8_^ 

Itoiversity of the State of Ne^^^ the State Education Department. F^ba^ications: 

'^^^Arbpi^^m^ ^^^^ 

fe^Itojg^pajgZg^^g^ ^^^^^^^ 



JJ AtOTii^ Energy j:pM Infoma^o^^M^^ 



^O;:jSv;D0i^^n^^ 

ISJjTIS^B poor - facts, by ElW^p^^il^^Sgv::??^!^^^^^^ 



A aJ^i^gy^f^? li^o^l^^^^ Eor^e^ in Emdrg rtn^^ ^ and Jg^^th^^ 

Vz:Jffie:5l9^^ 



. -S .^Dgpa£^ 4 prtm€2i 



^^-^FqctSSfoT^M^^^ : \ ^li^gf- ^^^^^^ 

y. S._gubl|p^^^ri^^ Watgr Pollutipn GpntI 

Letz^s i^t^<i)^^e^ - ^ ; - : ^ : 

Motor: b^hirel^s: air p^ititi^ :^ Rejxqrt of -t^^ Surgeon -iGe^rai 
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iejty o£ America,^515 N. E. Anken>r Roady lowa^ S0021.- 

tratory disease -^spciatipnv M^ ppl/Luti^^^^ facts. 
te: d£ New York ^^^1^^^ 



he CurrijmJ^jmgfj^^^ 



ealth ^^SEguca^S^ ^^na gW 

775 facts, by Eli^^jtTPHgrlJ^^ 



ly^Lgla^^^Iany j: : 1 - - £ ^^^^^ 



nterior > ^ F^dej^iriytfater R^^^^ Cpn^ipl. Administratip^ iJosjfe^ jJa*e^^^ 



HmnisCtraL^^ ^ = ^^ ^^ , ^^^^ - ^ _ ^ 

rejvrce PubU Federal §ater Bpliution Control Administration, 

^ancH =mid other-Slg^i ons) f V - " : ^ " > / "f _ ^ - - / :V % _ - 



[^j?gap irdiory fdfys^^* v _ r : 

ndmenisio^ :_ 
:Qr commmi'^.^ 

kimt booh\of J^i^cals.^w^^ 

V pollution, ^^^:Np. 1556V ^0fi ^ -V " 

he air aromd i^v. : ^ - - — i 

H^:^5;poZZwtion^^^^aZLifr^ ^ R^rt^f -the Sui^eori^^Genera^ 

fer in waters T^^^ ^^w^^^r^^^ r^ ^ ; ^ J - > - 
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The^8qw*Q_e8 i^^^^^^^ Piib. No. 1548. W66. 

Take three giant steps. Pub. No. 1551. 1969. 
Washing our waters: your gob and mine. Pub. No. 193. 



^jmittee on Astronautics alid^^^^ next ten ye 

^^gg HMIf J Q^^Tz^ Internationar Documents" Service 2960 

New York 10027. Publications: ^ =^;: i : 

1947-1964 catalogue of W.H.O. publications. ^ - - 

Fact sheet. ^^^^^^^^ 1 - ^^^^^^ ^ /; 



MULTIMEDIA MATERIALS 





3KmtSsi^^x51^^g(3gi 
N^SP62lS§tate DepI 




flg^M)^ l,|i^fee:^sg| 


SsouIU^es lijsjtieaEjDhw^p^ 



All requests for the following films should be addressed to: 

- ^ Office of Public Health Education M 

' Albany, New York 12208 . 

Better water for Americans. AWWA. 14 minutes. b§w. . ' 

Describes the fundamentals of the water supply industry. ^ 

Crisis on our rivers. NYH. 13?^ minutes. Color. _ £ V 

emphasizes that water pollution is the responsibility of every citizen. Shows various 

-rithat ruifc^h^^ : ^ ^ v^^- W : 
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f: air potlutu>n._^ 
^^^eevice today . . 

^pol^tidir and^i^^ aonivdi. Pub. No. 1548. 1966. 
>8. Pub. No. 1551. 1969. " \ " 

^(mr :3j^ <^ Rub^'I^; 193. - 



on Astronautics and Space Exploration. Staff Report: The next ten years in apace. 1959. 
Ion. Columbia University Press. International Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, New York, 

Ue dj5K*l^?^^v^^ i - 



MULTIMEDIA MATERIALS 



M|^^^msj ^i^^ |bi^ VadgreS sjedrf^^^^^ 
^b^S^r^iSupTe^ - ^ 1 

'^|?^St|£er^^^ 

jcl ahd %lnirlx i = _ - 

ly. New York 12208 V _ : 















msgtixt Cd£i^^^^ j§ 






^^ig^^cSiS 


iftSeSSmitlllH^^?^^^ 






T^eyi^^^£s 


t^Iteigfetm^ntftcj^ 








^^^^^^^^^i^Air^ 
l^^orfepag^^^S^^S^^S^^ 





8: p^qblm. - ^^^^0 minutes . Cqlbr . 

oM^^tony^^Si^^^fe^ 



Stentals of th^ 

NYH. 13?f minutes. Color. ^ - ^ 
Kgter ipq^utrdgBis the ¥espons ibtli ty of eVejy ^ilJizeh . 
ouf str^ajSs; rS^^ - " ; . : _ :- ^ 



Shows various types of pVl4uti^^^ 



1. 
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Crisis on the Kancaoha. OIG. 22 nanutes. ;Color^ : ^ : 

Causes of pollution are discussed and prevention and treatment shown* 

The film explains the effectiveness and economy of the sanitary^ landfill method of rei 



rEvey^ dj^op^sU-safe^^^^^^^ JO^irmtes^i^-b§w.. _ : ; : 3r 

lyustrates th_e ^ange^^^^ pollution and reveaij 

^^tSpM^C^Tjfefe^dntfg^hgi^ ^ 



„ ^^jjgpd j| qpndensajti^n , and g^^pitatipn. giypiL^ 

jr^TJ^xplaii^^^ j^^^ 



Af s^udy of ^th^2I^^^^ air ipaijyt t^^^^ • Eaciqrs anvpl ved in aigv .poHut i on are 



r ^i^^g^^M^^ ent et s the jR^e , leaves the he 

_ _a^d ^thej^^ sea where 1^ is ag%^^2yagprate4^a^ 

S^x^s^^ and taken in^ajtypical dome^^^^ 

lajtpy IgM^ grov^grs^ le^ and oihe^ for prpviding 



'5^e Mlm ppint^^^ in^lved from a re^lativel^^^^ problem tc 



/i^e flli^ ensure a^imdan suppltes 

the future. Tlie decision on the j^^l of the cpmmuj 

Rats sppii food, destrpy Uuil^^ spread disease* Demonstrates -control measures 

- trapgiyn|:^aM^ " ^; " T v ^^r^S ^ ^^^^^ 

IRiis film is an excellent pre§entatio^^^ tp pbtainja sewage treatme 
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ORS. 22 minutes. Color. 1^ _ ^ V 

ix)n are discus se^Sand m^ . 

minutes / , Coloi^?t; " V - : - . \, 

,s the effectiveness and econony of the sani t aryv landf i 11 method-^f r efus e disposal, 

NMPC. 10 minutes . b§W . v J- , 
danger off drinkiSg^at er f ipm^^ t reams^ exp^^^^ o po Hut i on and : rev e a Is th e various 



^l^^a^al^s^v^ UWF • ^l^jminu t es^g^f£^ 
Lg^l^^p^Xatiw, trans^fi^adffj^i^on^ 
coig3^Sl3t)^5i^^ and cHS^^^^i^^Sgtai^^oS^ 

pfil^ 28 [mju^^^^j^ 

;ur^eSt^aiT^p^l4^^§n% ^ 



l^%isgshp>^nv^t^^^jou^^ 
^gg|ef$5e^n^^^gn|^^ 



Ql)C\- i^jminuj^s V-^t^^^^^^ 



gia.n^pl^ie^ofe i^^ aHeli i:i^:£a:^^i:ca^^^^ - 

sprgnsittli^^^^^^ tea^ersc 
ngl^iff can^s^a 

|^.r 6DC^ 29^^^te^^ ^^^\^f^ ^ 

^u|: hdw .a^^^ a_ relative ly s^^ comprex;:ajid 

f^^ting^^e^(^^^^fn^£^ ^ ; VJ^^^^/iTf^^T^£;^^ " ^ " " 

qie^ water. V ^^^^^^^^ ^^i ; - _ / _ " 

s^tfie: ^need^ f or^ abigidant supp l^es J^of clean wat er for 

ci^sibn^o \ha^^ ^ ' - 

ViO; minutjes.. .y^^-^^^ > ^ ^ ^ J ' > ^ v : " J;.^ ^ ; ^ 

des t roy^ huiddi^sj^^^^^ ease* Demons tTat es cont ro 1 me asur es b)^^ pois bny : - 
of coftstTUCti6r^g^1nii3^ - : o^^- ; 



S^^ ^^O minutes^^goj^r, V ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ : - 

excellent prese^t^^ faQi^ity.. 
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^ Shows in detail the equipment and grocesses^ whic^ redtice sewage to harmless effluent and sc 
^otectingvheatth and^ v^^V 

Ctopf/ti^H^* 20 ' :C 

7^ Shows how careless actions within a plant can result in stream pollution and how to guard 

jgituattons?^^7 V : - a^^-^ 7^ :^ ^ ^ 



\^i,J ie film showj ^how ^ river cleans^^jt s^efg^^^at happens^^Ign J.t is Ip^ with waste, 3 

^^gd if only maift^^^ ease the buBllg^^^^E^e can do iM^l^^^ 7^^S^^^^" - 



^^jl^^jgtjary _|gea|^^ effect^ t c 

_^^dffcu^^ the MCC^^ y ^iti^ a^^ ofd^ j:o achiey e contj 



^T ^^^ ^^f^l0^ ^^^^ ^^^^iK!^^^^^^ ^^ 

^^^^e t^^^^^^^^^^^^a^^^^ p^a^^ boK^^&j ^i^ g^r^fo airy^Uut ign , aad hojwl 

"^jp ^^^^^ig^^^^^^^j^^^^g^^^ are ex^^^ 

4^^^^^|n^^g^h^^Bng4nj^^^^^'^^ — 



T^J^f^c^ifegL t^^ in many_of_ Qi^^^^^^^ watercourses, and^ the action t a 1 

^ggj^j^l^a^^ tire ne^d for ^^^^ plant const J 

sicpnfMtg^ ? 1 /:7^;^7 Tr^^^^ - ^ > V^" 



_^^Jj|t_£e4|^^Lp water needs and ay^ilabiH are_.presented. It si 

iipg affects, the City of Nejl 

^^^^gre% X^A Ji^^ the__plan to elimnai 

t^MW^i-S$m tt^^^^ - r ? ^5^- \ ^ 

Iliustra^ r^l^ating ty^ the pr^^ its value as a nat^ 
gfed i t s Cis e f or ^onsl^ 




e^equipment ajiai!gTOcesses eff luent ^nd s^olids^^ 

» Color* - i ^ ^ ' - ^ - 

l^ta:ons within^^t^^ can i^sutt in^^tream pp such 



Id ease^tfie^burdenVsoin^t^ t : 3 =^^>j>^^^^ 



tment of^^Mg^pollujg^^ 



IF. 23 minutes. C^^^^pSS^Kg^S^^ 
^^^^fX^^^ how b^i^gS^fu^^^^^^^^^^ifa^pj^^ 
^^^^^pfiafsizes t^fi^S]^^^^^gg^^^""" " ^ ^ " ^ ^ ^ 

mging. ' 

_2&ininugf s v^^^^^^^^ -^1^^ J:^^ ^ 



^Sir^tdSS^forS 



^jres ehtjed]^. ^h^s^ th rii^ecU 



dealing with the problem of water pollution as it affects the City of New York, 

^Is^Hg^a^^^^ to :el iminate ¥11 - 

bea^WIK^ \ Gol^ ^ -r : ^ : : > : V " r 

Es^^r^ng fpl^ire^-pfopi^ itsL^undance^ its value as a natural rdsour^^ 

ner:^ipplyv ^pn§fi^ meUipds^are^^SpK^ 7^^^" ; ^ ;/ . ^ X 
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This f^^ New Vb^fcSiate D^ of Health to ^yMW^^^lic un£ 

TOie Depai^mj|nt pj Jfealth n^^^^^ a fi& lib^ a8^^Wjeyms^^ffi| 



ADDITIONAL FILMS 



1:^^ cus s e^^^g]^^^^^^^3^ :^M^2^> ; 



^^n^d, p^s^^lje^^ie^ 



Ngtca 

tl^pN^l 
ofnMK 



SIEB»^25tminutes5aK6Wj 



cycle, and the water table^^^^^B^^ ^ ^^^^^^S^^^g^^^^^feg^^ ~~~~ ~~~ 




^tpj^ U.S.A. DYN. 27 minutes, ig^lpg and bS^^^^^^^^^^v > 

Ex^g^^tl^^^ g^^-^i^ is threat^^^^^^^onom 

^Sifie^ItW^f^^ ^ ^ 



' ^is j^^ j^^^^ ^ cu fcRj S^er^ OTO^ for i tg .gr eafc3gi^%^ ^jfiowgaB^ 

m ang^0^^g ds f - ^ ^ ~ ~~~~ ~ ^ 



^ . £^ffins_^g^^ and t eH why ^^^jb^^^l]^^ 

^ ^ >||i@§r^^^^g at its wg^^^igl^^i|el^vt^r^^ Yp^g 



^ e IX fe^^ the threat tol mankind dfLMItpgjuM: 

^^^^^ ij 

V A^firvey Q^t^ 
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^^^If^^^Hpr^ork State Department of Health to ad Vfmce public understanding of 



jM^Ma3m^igs^;£^^m Library;, containing tip-to-date accurate films on health subjects. 

^^^^^^K . - ADDITIONAL FILMS 



iBg^^arg TOSW ^^^^^fe^^g^g 
J^H^^^i^^Sj^^g^^tme^ 
gTttfiWttK;?^^^ 
]OljdeTed^frbm^<a^fier^s^^ 



ollufiSnP- its cimrginsr^rjRertlsya^ 

25 minutj3S^. b§wp^:>- j: Vf/vf^^^ \ ^ 1^ y^^^^ - - : 

eople fi^pgg all tgWni^helpSigrais^^ 

ggg t lO^mimites* |6(ifor^^^ ^^V -^:^.v v:^^^^ - ^ >^ > : 

iSffs of plant life jinj^latching^:^^ 

^pt able • . "~""^"7"^"~ ~ ^ ^ ^ ~~ 

'27 minutes. C(^^^a^fflg|wT"^^^!^^^^'^^^^^7^^ 
he great rise inKhf^iMb^er- of^^^^ 

unities, - i -i . " \ - ^ - ----- " ' T -- ^ - 

26 minutes. Gglorv:^ '^^ ^ _ ^ ^ - V . v " = - ^ - ^ 

g^ ^^^^^OTing^ ircut River , once renowned for its great beauty, now a raw sewage di^ch 



16^min u^s^^^dldr. ^ * - ' \ - . - - - ; r . : " 

gijz^^^ ^^g ^^uth-to-mouth breathing and tells tdiy it is the best method of resuscitation/ 

^j^^^ fflsi^inutes; bgw. 



^i^ gblluHon ^^tts worst ^rdm Los Angeles to New York. 

^^fH^j^28 minutes, bgw. . " ^ 

^bhgrlta^ express therr views on the threat to^ mankind of overpopulation and .offer 
eSns. - - -- ^ . 



gpmourdes fodayy CORF. 11 minutes. Color and 
Sdomestic agricid^ural and indu^triat u^esvp water an the U.S. 
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Control OTP destroy. NBCEE. 12 minutes. bSw. ^^^1 ! 

*u a grave concern, but a crisis is less likely as farming methods 

throughout tbetworldfimprove^ana m^^^ control. : 

Cry of the mocreh. NYSCD. 12 minutes. Color. 

A powerful and embtipnal film that captures thSs poetic beauty of marsh life, then the awesome Hnality 
which result|? theiv ma^ p\r : j 

Describes factors which affect the health of cities. V . 



G^&3^^^^ic?s^^g^ rE Color and bSw. > I v-- i 1 V ui*;. =: 

This film investigates the nature, volume, and composition of solid wastes. It presents advantages 
and disadvantages of current disposal methods and shows possible long range solutions. 

Good riddance. ORS. 29 minutes. Color. ? : : 



- --_ - -- 



, The dangers of pollution to city water supply systems, recreational areas, to fish and wildlife are 
rdrjunatical^y^iMusttStM^ * r?^:^^ -^^^^^ r r ? : ' r*-??^ - , : i 



'icavest of shame. CMGHF. Narrated by Edward Murrow. 54 minutes. .^.^.^ 

The degradation and exploration of millions of migrant workers in the U.S. are shown. 



UeHtage of splendor. NYSCD. 18 minutes. Color. Narrated by Ronald Regan. l i^: 

^ En^jhasizes the importance of preserving America's great natural resources. 

House of man: our crowded environment. EBEC. 11 minutes . Color and bSw. = ' 

Shows the problems that have resulted from the population explosion of the 20th century. The 
challenge : to apply our increased technological understanding to safeguarding a quality future . 

Hunger in Amerioa. CBSTV. 60 minutes. b§w. ^ : . ^ V v ^ ^ - ' 

Presents a study of areas in the U.S. dealing with poverty among minority groups. Includes suggested 
remedies and a study of the current food programs. . ' 

A land betrayed. NEW. 10 minutes. Color. ' / " - - ^ r 

Shows that people are the only ones who can make America ugly and people are the only ones who can 
restore and protect her beauty. " ■ 

Lassie's litter. NYSCD. 28 minutes. Color. 

Lassie dramatizes the serious consequences of dropping litter. Her heroism and a man's courage 
protect wildlife from annihilation. ^ 
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Let's keep Merica beautiful 20 minutes. Color. 

Deals with litterbugs and how to keep our countryside clean. 

LifeinthebaVanoe*SCF* 30 minutes. Color. 
Photographyr from seven coiint^^^ 

Litter^ly speaking. NYSCD. 14 minutes. Color. 

M ant^tlft^e^ caijp^^^^^ 

Demons traMg our al^solute Bependgnce^^^^^ ah adequate supply of water and outlines steps to be followed 
Shows tKe^)st coiwon kin^s of yandalism* piscu§ses the resu^ons why people deface public property 

fes_c ^ ^^^^6^ff^^^^g^^ water. 

^-^^Vtsuai^^^^tioh^n^a^^ c ^ . ugh^hef^eyesr^f^a^^g^ : r-^:^ 

No-is e boom* ^Sj^EEr. 26 minutes. -Color. : ^ ^ i 

Noise is^^health ^^^^ TMs is a report on this ^particularly: daogerous form of environinental 

pollution an% p^^ 

No ttmiiri^^ bqd^^^^^^^ ~- " : . 

We are presently enduri^ dehtunanization of the dsmgers of environmental pollution. It will 
soon be to6^^%^e to change , 

Our poisoned :a^r. Cd^^^ - ^ 

Answers |he questions: What is air pollution? What does it do to us and our environment? What is 
being done €6 control air poliution? MJlat further action ^is req^^^^^ :^ 
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Vur vcmieHing:^^^^ PGW. 55 minutes. Color. : -7" 

This filn(7&eals with the air poTlut ion problems faced by industrial cities, both large and small. 



J3ofi^Jjf^ jg^ jd^1£S^ aiitomi^e an<f petTOletm indust^es in discussing^ 



J|f 5 i^l^^^^ti|f^ (^SirtSts 0^^ 



; T^^I^^^^I^^g jefforts 
to San mSg::: ^^^ 

go^^n t^^o ^a^c Wff^^ 



Ti^ce^V^^p^i^;^^ R ^el^a in B^a^jC^i^ 

Bepefl^^^^is^ o^^ explore^ 
this $tl^^}^^^ - ~ pr^^ ' : 

Ravaged eax'th. NBCEE. 27 minutes. Color* _ . ./^^t^ 

Scarred and torn, the l^^d o|^"t^^^ Stewart UdalL points out^that 

although strip mining is presently profitable, when land is permanently destroyed, it is both foolish 

aind^shoi^ — " : ; v ^ ^ r ^ ' : - i > 

S (Sgt^ Zai^cw JJSNAC; ,29^iSift Gblprv . 

Surveys t£i work of the Atomic Ener|y COnfeissi^^ in licensing and regulating the use of nuclear 
materials. > ^ ^ V - " - . v ^ v 



The 
Tort 

m 

I 

Wat 
I 

Wat 



1 



Scmraee of MT 'polluti^^ Fffeote of ait potiuUon, Contrpt of ain pollution. ' USNAC. 5 minutes . Color ♦ 
Explain |jv^ rel^^^ between the mod^^^ vTay pl6 fife arid atr pollu^^^ 
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The squeeze, NBW^ 1() nrnnitw^^ bSw. 

Creates an-e££ective basis for discussion and world •s population problem. 



Tom Lehr^ sl7^§^^'Ppttu^ - 7 - - ^ J .- ^^ 

Tom Lehrejg sings about poH expressive way. 



New Jf otjc Jgij^^ aiA^j^heLcit y * s land^f ill ^eas will 

bl^ ekhltu^^^^ftj^ 



_Shpj?fs how4wa^er acts: asna-m can jje transpj^^^ 

ibetWe^^[s^l^^^^^^ :- ^^^^ ^ "r_ ; 



xna 



_ Dgsjcr Jiqw thV water is^^^ the time 



^Jn dicateXJhat^Wjater^qap^^^ is_p^re j>_ 



Shows how^^^plogists study the. in teT5|la^^^ animals^ and their enyironment 

£^d explains^^e ii^(^^^ ^ v _ _ f^^ — 



real 



- : ; FILMSTRIPS - - -1 . 

Community eani^cbwn* -~ -GMGHE.^ 4S^^fr^ : Golx^i^ : :(^Qnu^ - : - 

Analyzes ^^e health problem affecting the co^nunity and e:q)lains how the community mee^s and solves 

l^e prd^em;;^^^ / ^ ^ \t ; : V V^: : r : ^^^ - J ~'\ " 



^epme^i^ otg^^ex^.^ VEC^ 32^Sr^ bj&w^ -"^ \ 

Discusse^sgMter pdllM^^ which have created our water shortage. r 

-CHsis of the enviroment. NYT. Gr. 7-12. i : : ■ ^ > =vi _ 

A multim^ia kit containing 5 films trips^^ accpmpanied by a teacher*? guide_. Man the 

endanger e<i_sp:ejcies. Preserve and prptect. Breaking the biologicaj. strand. Population explosion. 

- Vsmishin^ s]^Q^ , ^ : ^ . - y — - ' ^ ----- 2 :^ = 



Enough wai^p^v evei^gne. EBEG. 45 fr/ Colo CQ^n serving our natural resources.) iGr. 7-9. 
The students see^y^^^ 

Contenf^r atmo|pheric p5^^ pollution, land pollution, marine pollution, nature ofl 

tHe^nsi§^^nd^6Hu^^ V ^ ~ ' 

-^^vjemc^^ J ^^^^ 



./If^l^^^^rips^w^^ 3J^lmulating 
di^gsl^^^^tipji^^^ 

;c6^^giSy^^WhicKfh^ ^^^^^^ -^^^^1=;^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ;r r^^^^p^- ^^^^^^^^ V^^^ 



Jffb fgy^fips j^Iails;^^ methods for^control ling 

popg^ growtHv:&llS^i§(ce^^^ — 



i/rJon oonsewation today. SVE. 43 £r. Color. (Conservation for today's America.) Gr. 4-8. 

^ - G^l^^JTe^^ of pjpulat^^^ iig}ori£mce of ouS^ 

^e sources^^^- — ~ ^ " ^ 




ygtgr QonBerVat%on today. SVE. 39 fr. Color. (Conservation for today's AmericaQ Gr. 4-8. 

$fedy:^:t^mejiie^^^ about them. 

Tgis 1^^^ |ilMtx^^^ dgMpj^ira^^ oj w^r conditioning contributes ?o making water, 

better g ^: : - — 

Wat^ we drink. CMGHF. 45 fr. Color- (Community health series.) Gr. 7-''2. ^g&r 

Analyzes the problems affecting the c^imanity and explairis how the cohuuunity jneets an3 solves these 




VIDEO TAPES 



The Division of Educational Gommuni cations , State Education Depart inent> provides State- 
prograp to educational institutions in New York State. Programs are ayatJaMe only in thej 

^ E0^^Ul>M<^i0n^PTO ^^^^^- ^L^^^::r^Sf:: r _^ r:^- ^ 

Albany, New York 12224 \ - ?i 



_ Thje foUwing ^y^eq^^g^^lai^ JaA^tl^^ Aid foir ^gi^ 

^ xce^ts ^fiffil^^^ ~ - > : 7^^ 7 I ^ 

iSeriesr Ga^ ^ 



fPj fafe iticl ^^rthg^^ ^STgt gig:^ ^ 
^^^4^%ij^^^.^ ^o^ ^ 

^ litorZd 9-2. ^v^/ 

"Ni geJs^J^ali^S^r^^ pubMj^hei d 

scicmtaC??^^^ to 9i)me;,_^ 

cpnditigffs^^^^ ranged frgl 

Serresi Stnny^i^ ^iS^^ 

^THeJtC^mcuJ _ : ^77fr - 

Tliij pM of s^irival have been 

-conditions of conte^ lite, and describes the stgni^icsmt j^^iatipnsh^ of i|j 

surl^bundiJlgs . ^ ^ ^ . 

— - YouiJ^ake. 10-46. V^^i r^ ^ v : - ".^ 

Growing up rs a problem anyw it isa special one. 

^ 2^ - ; / : 77 >: : v 

Gijyr lt^ One of the 

cpnsigquOT^ / 
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VIDEO TAPES 



of EducatiOTial igQ^ Department, provides State-owned video taped 

gjal-institution New York State. Programs afe availa^te only in the one- inch format. 

^^p^<^:^^duTesg 

ure&^feg^|g^^^g&at^)n^ v ^ 7 ~ ; " / ^ 

Ibany, New York 12224 _ : : 



video tapes ai^^^ilMlAJhtQ^^^ Qomercisd Teie^^^ 

Pl\er:6at^r6^^^ ; v - : - = c - 

Ij gg^ TV^ 30 min> James Macandrew^ Host. ^ j ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



^^^iSjth^jg^^^^da^^^ t 

f 1554. 9-2. . . . 

gel Calder, editor of ^^New Scientist," a British* weekly which published the forecasts of 100 

SL^^^^^^gStiw^ ill ^j^afilstixr^S^^^j^ ^ 
ons and known possibilities. His report on sci^ntijic |^ 

^0t^0^ travel^ims^^^ ^artivita^\ ^ - 

in the City (WNBC-TV) 30 min. ' - . - 

ema. 10-40. - : ; . 

is program establishes the theme that our problems of survival have been sharpened by 
3ns of contemporary life, and describes the significant relationship of man to his ; 



ike. 10-46. - - ' ' 

owing up is a prjjblcmi an)^here,r but i the big city it is a special one. 

ikn age. . 10-^47^ - _ - ; t _ 

\y/M^^r^^ One of thie>mpst seripus; 
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The day: the fr^eh aiv fur^ went han^<ncpt. 10-51 . 

The ever-increasing danger of air pollution is discussed. 



In the Scriptwes: "Gast your bread upon the water and it shall be returned tol 
fold.'i This prbgram pr^ too literally. 

SKp^ulation- ex^ 



to whether 



Series: The 21st Century: threshold (WNBC-TV). 30 min. Thomas P. Robinson 



I'he following series was prepared for the Graduate School of Public Affairs and produced by UiB^ 
for Educational Communications, State University of New York at Albany. It can be used for teac^^^^^* 



Series : Man against hie environment. 30 min. Robert Rienow, Talent. 
Lecture 1 Man against his environment ... on the ideas and the actions w^ich destroy, or 
Too many people ... on overpopulation - \ ^% " ^ 

The_ growth panic . .. runaway production and consumption as environmental lEibuse 
Even the greatest lean . .. ecology, as a key to responsible stwardship 
The squeeze on earthly space ... an urban sprawl and the loss of open spac^ 
The great American thirst . . . on, dangerously diminishing water supply 



^cture 2 
^cture 3 



VLi^cture ''4 
Lecture 5 
Lecture 6 
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^8h air fund wmlizJbmkPupt. 10-51. _ . 

increasing danger of air pollution is discussed. 

todrink. 10-^2\. _ _ _ ^ 

jriptures ; "Gas jggrour ^re ad upon the water and It shall be returned to you a hundred 
Djogram proves We^e t^^^ 

IS. bom every t weljg: see6n%^xn the^^ ijs 
'^^^gingN^rcr^exainii ^^ t - ^ - : V _ _ _ ^ : . 

r^jprpbes:^^^^ of urban living M^K regard to whether or not they 

rayate ment^ - 

threshold (WNBC-TV). 30 min. Thomas P. Robinson - - ^ 



p^e^^gj^S^t^^^epartm^^ 



s prepared for the Graduate School of Public Affairs and produced by University Center 
tions. State University of New York at Albany. It can be used for teacher background. 

^viroment. * I^Sji; Robert Rienow,- Talents 

8t He ervoivoment ... on the ideas and the actions which destroy, or conserve " 
people . .. on overpopulation 

h panic ... runaway production and consumption as environmental abuse 
greatest lean ecolog>s as a key to responsible stewardship 

ze on earthly space ... an urban sprawl and the loss of open space ■ 
Meric(m •'hir0::-:, . . on dangerously diminishifig wate^^ — 
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Lecture 7 
Lecture 8 
Lecture 9 
Lecture 10 



Lect^ure^^ir 
Lecture 12 

l^ect^ 
Lecture 14 
Lecture^ 15 

^L^^ur^pr6^ 

Lecture 17 

Lecture 18 

Lecture 19 

Lecture 20 

Lecture 21 

Lecture 22 

Lecture 23 

Lecture 24 

Lecture 25 



WaieT witches of the future on false claims for -future water sources 
Wildemess: our wolf mother on what wilderness meansr to Americans 



Wilderness and the human animal ... on irreplaceable losses of wildernessj 
When man plays God ... on wh)r man must honor forms of Itfe other than hiny 



Fapddi^f^ ijie^^^^ lif e f dra^ 



Agcny_:of a^^^ pn^he -deg^ in the city 



:Strangui^id^mhy^^^ 

OutfczTJ^y 'tnay b^^^ OMr_ d^wj^aZ^^^^ an4i its power to idegr^ 

Cpld staM.siios and hot pollution • un^s^ej^S guest^ro^ rcofice^ 

g&fe7QQ^nucii^ 

^Mi^jj^^tW^ e^s lifg^i^j^po i?iutaoi^ 



Ati* rati^ing th^ new jaget . i. "on the loss of fre^h atr^^ and the need f] 
Color me green ... on m^ as: an. mumal nee'diTig^nature ^ s^lurroundings 
A 



four letter word: sunTi ... on the problem of solijd waste^ disposal 
To hear^rjn^ ftecn? . . . on npi^e^^^^^a^^ ^ 
The slow Kill . .^^^^ - , / : ^^^/^^ - :^ 

No ptaoe to flee to ... how iimnigratipri increases populaiipn expsns;ion 
What left in Davey Jories ^ locker? .. on over-estimatipn/ of the seas* re 
The sdtt in our blood ... on hpw we kill our basic foo^^^ ai^ pursel| 

The escape hatch . • . what, science can and cannot do to rehiabildtate our er 
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^r't^tohes of the^fuinAT on false claims for future v/ater^^^s 
demess: our woVj^mqther . . . on what wilderness means to Americans 
dermess and the l^an m on irrepla^^^ 

^rrm^-plays God ^xy^ forms of life: other than himsel^ 



h^ngfr^Q^tiee ..M^^ nileH for 

-i-i- ------ j^^adrastic action^ ^ iS-^- : ^ - ^ : ^ ^ - 



may be (?ugJ^*m/atZ . i:^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



it^^^a^^n^orP^^^^^intre^^ 

rationing --^t/SSnk^ t3^i> • r^cSi tfiei ^s^ Sf^ifreslv ii^^ ^nd ^he^ neSdrfpf , rtritt; controls 
ir me^green . . .^^fn^man as ari^a^ nejedin^; i^^^^ v 

fotir ^etteT0^c^r Junk .> . oi^^:he problem o^ sdlia^ww 
^ear o:p-not tar^eor^^^^ we jnus> cdht-f^^ ^ ^ " " 

^Zo0 kilt .^.^ijlethal chenurcals ^ ^ . - ^ 

b^s left in Dav^jJ<Me8^ looker? . . on oyer-estimation 
salt in our bT^dd- .** on how we kill our biasic food squree^^^^ 
eaoape Ml:^h * *i^^^^ can Md canno^^ 
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The big snow 30b • • • on false assurances of environmental iinprovement and 

Polities whepe the showdown- is ... on why we must become>involved in pold 

Earthmanship on the interlocked relationship of all envigbnmental abuses, 
an ecologfcal triist tb^^^^g^^ 





- _- - -- — = 



^- — - _ - z ____ _-_ _ - _______ _ _— _____ 

snow job ... on^alse assurances of ehviroiment^^^ 



da — where the- showdom is on 



we nnast become involved in^^^P^ 

gaaHp ...^ on tK|3]gter locked r^^^ the need for 

an ecological trust to guide^and educate the cit' 



- - V - ^ - V _ - _^ 
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DISTRIBUTORS 



bNEW 



AWWA 



GAROUF 



CBSTV 



CDG 



eiRR: 



CMe= 



GMGHF 



CORF 



CSPS 



American Water Works Assoc. 

2 Park: Avenue 

New York, New York 

^GafQSgel -Mlm^ Inc. 

SM^jTk, New York 10036 

^gl^^ia Broadcasting System 

^Sl^MadisQn Avenioe 

^NewJp:k, New York _ 10022 _ __ 

^G^ffiffiicable Disease Center 
]^^^j.sual 

X5eorgia 30322 

^^CtvI?o^ pip® Research 
v^i4^ntial Plaza^ — 
jiM^agct, Illinois 

?6eni^^^for Mar.s Communication 
dolMbia University Press 
440 W. 110 Street 
New York, New York 10025 

cggntej^ 11 Fi 1ms 

^3^'^est 42nd Street 
New fork. New York 10036 

Corpnet Films 
6S>5E^^^ South Water Street 
Coronet Building 
]Elficiago, Illinois 60601 

eiay^ Sewer Pipe 
ifes;pciation, Inc. 
35$iCanada Boulevard 
-fef^fsBurgh, Pennsylvania 15228 



DYN Dynamic Films, Inc. 
408 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 

EBEC Encyclppaedia Britannica 
Educational Corp. 
2628 Sprihghurst Street 
Ydrktown HeigKts , N^w York 10598 

GA Guidance Assoc. Div. 

Harcpurt, Bra^^^ 

:B0X::5_ _ - „ ' _ 

P leas antvi lie, New Yprk 10570 

IFF International Film |ureau 
322 S. Michigan Ayln^e; 

.Chicago, Illinois B^604 

• = - - _' 

JH Jam Handy School Services, Inc. 

2781 East Grand Blv^ 
Detroit, Michigan 48211 

JOU Journal Films 

909 W. Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 

KSC Kaiser Steel Coi^poration 

Font ana Works 
P.O. Box 217 

Fontana, California 92335 

NBCEE NBC Educational Enterprises, Inc. 
Room 1040 

30 Rockefeller Plaza- 
New York, New York 10020 



NMPC 



:^NYH 



NYSG 



NYT 



ORS 



PFP 



PGW 



SCF 
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Henk Newenhouse Inc. 
1017 Longaker Road 
Northbrook, Illinois 60062 

National Motion Pictures Co. 

165 W. 46th Street 

New York, New York 10036 

N.Y. State Dep^^ of Health 
Office^ Public Health Education 
84 Holland Avenue 
Alban£, New York 12208 

N.Y. S. Cons ervat ion Department 

Film Loan Libraiy ^ 

Division of Conservation Education 
Mb3X% New York 12201 



New Yo^k Times Book § Education Division 

229 Wist 43rd Street 

New Yoirk, New York 10036 

Ohio River Valley Water 
Sanitation Commission 
414 Walnut Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Pyramid^Film Production 
P.O. Box 1048 

Santa Monica, California 90406 

Philadelphia Gas Works 
Public Relations Department 
1401 Arch Street 
Room 906 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102 

SUNY College of Forestry 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 13210 



SDA 



SHELL 



STF 



SVE 



USDA 



USNAC 



USPHS 



USSC 



UWF 



VEC 



Soap and Detergent Assn. 
295 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 

fihell, Oil Company 

50 West 50th Street 

New York, New York 10020 



Stuart Finley 

3428 Mansfield Road^^ 

Falls Church, Virginia 
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Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

1345 Divers ey Parkway^ 

Chicago, Illinois ^614 - 

U.S, Department of Agriculture 
Office of Motion Pictures 
Washington^ D.C. 20250 

U.S. National Audiovisual Center 
National Archive. an& Records Servi 
Washington, D.C. 20409 

The Surgeon General 
U.S. Public Health S:ervice 
Public Inquiries Brarfch 
Washington, D.C. 20(0125 

U.S. Steel Corp. ' ' ^ 

120 Montgomery Street 

San Francisco, California 94106 

United World Films 
221 Park Avenue South 
New/ York, New York 10003 

Visual Education Consultants 
2066 Helena St. 
Box 52 

Madison, Wisconsin 53701 
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